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PREFACE 

This brief work is a report of our attempt to engage the First 
United Methodist Church of Tucson in ministry to local and world hunger 
during the years of 1974-1978. It includes a statement of a theological 
basis for such a ministry, a description of the need and justification 
for it and a report on eleven projects completed, or attempted, together 
with supporting data. 

I am deeply indebted to the Hunger Task Force of the First 
United Methodist Church and to C. Dean Freudenberger and Joseph Hough 
for the inspiration of their leadership, their insights and their 
counsel. 
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ABSTRACT 

Global famine has become a believable possibility in our day of 
technological brilliance. At the same time, we are learning that abuse 
of the fragile ecosystems of the earth through extraction of its re¬ 
sources to fuel the commerce of the affluent nations has resulted in 
civilization being edged toward the brink of ecocide. And, it is in 
the midst of the turmoil caused by a growing awareness of these problems 
that we are beginning to take seriously the cries of the peoples of the 
"Third World" for bread and justice. 

I believe the church must give leadership to creative change so 
that the hungry may be fed and a more just and responsible social order 
be established. It is my conviction that a local church can make a 
valuable contribution toward this end. My thesis is that it is important 
and possible to engage a church in developing a ministry to overcome the 
problem of world hunger. Such a ministry is in keeping with our pro¬ 
nouncements, our tradition and our mandate from Scripture. 

In this professional project, I establish a solid theological 
framework for such a ministry by synthesizing the works of Walter Rauschen- 

fl 

buch, Johannes Metz, Jurgen Moltmann, Rubem Alves, Gustavo Gutierrez and 
Jose Miguez Bonino; together with my own thoughts. A theological rationale 
is set forth underscoring the sovereignty of our God of justice and love, 
conceiving of humans as co-creators, Jesus Christ as Liberator, and de¬ 
scribing the church and the Kingdom and rethinking the meaning of sin and 
salvation. 

My conclusion is that "in the beginning and the end, it is the 
love of God which calls us to devotion, inspires us to courageous living, 
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provides our strength in time of suffering, and carries us forward to 
future consummation of the Kingdom, trusting in the hope bv which we have 
lived. It is response to the love of God that the hungry shall be fed." 

The process of involvement of the First United Methodist Church 

in mission to world hunger is described in detail. Of the eleven specific 

programs undertaken, one is awaiting future scheduling. These include: 

Local Church Hunger Task Force 
Student Latin American Study Tour 
Youth Bicentennial Study Tour 
Congregational Study of Hunger 

Increase Local Church Funding Commitment to Hunger 
Design Year-Long Model Hunger Program 
Support Establishment of Food Bank 

Assist in Development of City-Wide Task Force on Hunger 
Create Four Hunger/Lifestyle Covenant Groups 
Sensitize Staff and Leader on Racism/Sexism 

Schedule Church and Community/University Forum on Hunger Issues 

These projects are described along with considerable documentation 
that may be of help to churches considering such a ministry. Sample ser¬ 
mons and orders of worship for world hunger are included, as well as a 
one-year planned program for a local church which includes many helpful 
suggestions. Evaluative statements are provided by the local church 
Chairperson of the Hunger Task Force, the Chairperson of the Council On 
Ministries, the District Superintendent and the coordinator of Metropolitan 
Ministries. 

First United Methodist Church of Tucson, Arizona, has been effec¬ 
tively engaged in ministry to world hunger during 1974-1978! Furthermore, 
the congregation's interest and involvement in additional hunger ministries 
is continuing. The impact of this project upon the local church has been 
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dramatic and measurable. A large cadre of laity are trained and involved 
in mission. A significant representation of the membership are modeling 
creative lifestyle changes. Giving for hunger related causes has increased 
demonstrably. The church is seriously engaged in ministry to world hunger. 

The methodology for involvement is given in detail beginning with 
the careful enlistment of a local church task force and the excellence 
with which they were prepared to lead the whole church. Anyone contem¬ 
plating a similar effort may find this approach effective. 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION 


The Problem 

In a time of almost unlimited technological development, world 
hunger and its attendant problems imperil the progress and perhaps the 
existence of civilization as we know it. In a world threatened by 
famine and filled with cries of the Third World for bread and justice, 
it is imperative that the church give leadership so that the hungry may 
be fed and a more just social order be established. This is required 
from God's people because the times demand it. It is required because 
a ministry to world hunger is so clearly a response suggested by Scripture, 
tradition and pronouncements. It is required because God has placed in 
our hands the resources and capabilities for such a response. 

With humankind edging toward "ecocide", with wealth and its en¬ 
titlements in the hands of the few and poverty and its deprivation the 
lot of many; with the spectre of hunger dogging the doorways of the 
Third World and the cities of the affluent world, the rules are arranged 
so that the rich get richer and the poor get taken. With more and more 
of us crowding together in a space more limited in capacity than we had 
imagined, someone has to do something relatively soon or we shall not 
avoid disaster. 

Those who call themselves Christians are beginning to ask what 
their faith teaches for such a time as this. Some despair and suggest 
that we can do little else but prepare ourselves for "endtime". 
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Others are asking, "Where is God in the midst of the suffering, 
the hurts and the hopes of this hour?" We say we believe in a God who 
holds history in his hands but with the ancient Hebrews we ask "Is there 
any word from the Lord?"'*' Toward what end is history moving? What is 
the ground of our hope? How shall we be saved? How do we do our theo¬ 
logy in a revolutionary situation? 

What are the causes of the problem and its magnitude? A report 

to the General Conference of the United Methodist Church in 1976 listed 

... a bewildering complexity of causes for world hunger and warned that 

involvement in the struggle would be costly because the roots of this 

hunger are in...deeply entrenched practices, attitudes, ideologies and 
2 

conditions..." The Conference listed the following causes: 1) Power¬ 
lessness and exploitation; 2) Widespread abuse of land, forests, water 
and soil resources; 3) Low regard for agriculture and lack of agricul¬ 
ture leadership and research; 4) Military spending and agricultural 
development; 5) Consumer habits of individuals in affluent societies; 

6 ) Rapidly accelerating growth of population; 7) Environmental changes; 
8 ) Denial of the rights and proper role of women." 3 The report confessed 
that the church had not been adequately involved in meeting these prob¬ 
lems and asked the question, "What does God require us individually and 
corporately to do?" 

Jeremiah. 37:17 

2 

Report to General Conference of the United Methodist Church, 
Portland, Oregon," Daily Christian Advocate , (1976), 54. 

3 Ibid. 

4 

Ibid. 
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Church leadership has been concerned with this for some time. In 
Amsterdam, the Faith and Order section of the World Council of Churches 
described and underscored the importance of the responsible society. When 
the World Council met at Evanston, it noted the acceleration of change and 
its impact upon the coming crisis. From New Delhi to Geneva, the Council 
was prophetic on this issue, and yet the urgency of the need did not place 
it on the agendas of the local churches. 

In June of 1973, the New World Outlook reported that the Bangkok 
Conference called the church to see and know salvation as having four 
dimensions: 


1) Experience salvation in the struggle for economic justice 
against the exploitations of people by people; 2) Salvation 
works in the struggle for human dignity against political 
oppression of human beings by their fellow man,- 3) Salvation 
works in the struggle for solidarity against the alienation 
of person from person; 4) Salvation works in the struggle 
of hope against despair in personal life.® 

In November and December of 1975, the World Council of Churches 
opened its Fifth Assembly in Nairobi, Kenya, under the theme, "Jesus 
Christ Frees and Unites." In his keynote address, Bishop Mortimer Arias 
reminded us that: 

The congregation is the strategic base for evangelism of the 
world, the transmitting centre of the communication of the 
gospel, through worship, through preaching, through teaching, 
community life or life of service to the world which sur¬ 
rounds it.® 

Arias is correct. The church must arm, equip and call its people 


"Salvation and Social Justice," New World Outlook , (June 1973), 37. 

6 

Mortimer Anas, "That The World Might Believe" (Document A 7) , 13. 
(World Council of Churches Fifth Assembly, Nairobi, Kenya, 1974) 
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into the struggle against overcoming world hunger. If the church becomes 
vitally engaged in mission toward hunger, it can energize a host of allies 
such as universities, foundations and government agencies. And it is out 
of such conviction that this effort with a local church congregation was 
undertaken. 

In the First United Methodist Church of Tucson, when this project 
was begun, the focus for mission was on personal needs rather than the 
world's hungry. The congregation was pleased and contented with the 
Christian life it shared. Although in the church's past there were periods 
of social involvement, in recent years there had been a marked change of 
interest and commitment toward an inward and psychological ministry of 
personal fulfillment and self-actualization. Considerable recognition 
had come to the congregation through these efforts. Further, top leader¬ 
ship evidenced very little desire to move into directions of more aggres¬ 
sive social involvement in 1974. 

As a beginning point, some attention was given to the work of 
contemporary theologians from the Third World, as well as of Jurgen 
Moltmann and Johannes Metz. In addition, the thinking of Walter 
Rauschenbuch, the leader of the Social Gospel Movement, was helpful as 
well. From these sources emerged a theological basis for a local church 
ministry to world hunger. Some of this thinking has been shared with 
the congregation in sermons, writing, courses, task forces and committees. 

A portion of it is included as a theological framework for this project. 

The setting of First United Methodist Church of Tucson, located 
as it is in the heart of a great state university, is impressive. The 
resources of the university are available and Mexico is only one hour 
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away from the church by car. The community near the church has more than 
thirty percent Hispanic population. Tucson has about two hundred thousand 
people and the metropolitan area is said to contain another 200,000. 

Though dominated by its university, the community also draws major 
income from mining and tourist industries and has a considerable involve¬ 
ment with the military through Davis Monthan Air Base. The city is ringed 
with siloed missiles. And Hughes Aircraft, a large industry, produces 
missiles. 

The university is placid in comparison to the period of the sixties 
when social protest sent many thousands of students on marches. The Campus 
Christian Center, located on First United Methodist Church property, was 
the scene of tear gas attacks by embattled police. The university admini¬ 
stration still harbors anger about the church's role in the protest period. 
The church is relieved that unrest over the Vietnam War has ended, the 
demonstrations are gone and a less militant student body has come. While 
student protests were sometimes supported by First United Methodist clergy 
and leaders, most members now remember the pain and discord it brought. 

The students seem only remotely interested in that period and are now 
more involved in their own individual futures. This shift in attitude 
is recognized but not endorsed by the local church leadership. 

In the past four years, I have made a careful study of the prob¬ 
lems of world and local hunger. Congregational involvement in the study 
was initiated with the aid of the School of Theology at Claremont when a 
course on "Famine and World Mission of the Church" was taught in Tucson. 

I completed six units of study about world hunger under the tutelage of 
C. Dean Freudenberger of the School of Theology at Claremont. I have 
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read nearly a hundred books and articles. 

After a study of seven volumes with supplementary reading, and 
after four units of study with Joseph Hough, I have written the theo¬ 
logical rationale for this project. 

This doctoral project, "To Engage A Church in Developing A 
Ministry Toward World Hunger," was implemented in eleven specific program 
action strategies as outlined in the table of contents. 

Thesis and Definitions 

My thesis is that it is important and possible to engage a church 
in developing a ministry to overcome the problem of world hunger. By 
"engage" is meant that a local church is led to commit and involve itself. 
"Developing" is intended to convey a process that is open ended and emerg¬ 
ing but one that commands and marshals resources. By "ministry" is meant 
those caring actions that result in the hungry being fed, knowledge and 
understanding of the causes of hunger being gathered and disseminated, 
and action taken or projects embarked upon which are designed to and may 
result in the origins and consequences of hunger being addressee in the 
name of Jesus Christ. 

Scope and Limitations 

The theological rationale is intended to present a justification 
for Christian involvement in ministry to world hunger. No claim is made 
that this is a comprehensive doctrinal statement taking into account the 
whole of the gospel or the totality of its expression. It is specifi¬ 
cally not claimed that a balanced or completely representative sampling 
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of each of the theologians referred to is presented. What is done here 
is only an offering of summary theological stance as influenced and im¬ 
pacted by the theologians, Rauschenbuch, Metz, Moltmann, Alves, Gutierrez, 
and Miguez Bonino, as this pertains to a local church ministry to world 
hunger in the name of Jesus Christ. 

The eleven projects completed or projected do not represent the 
full range of possible local church responses. They were selected 
because they became possible in the context of the First United Methodist 
Church of Tucson and because they were deemed worthy of commitment, labor, 
love and funds. 
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Chapter II 

THEOLOGICAL RATIONALE 

In recent years it has become necessary to take a fresh look at 
theology and to do so from the vantage point of another continent and 
stance that purports to offer a corrective to earlier North European 
and American thought. It has been suggested that historical context 
determines theology more than we have admitted in the past. 

"Third World" polemic, when written from the philosophical frame¬ 
work of Europeans and Americans, is regarded by the liberationists as 
non-indigenous and perhaps less authentic than theology written from the 
midst of the "Third World" struggle. Jose Miguez Bonino, 1 although 
appreciative of Brazilian Rubem Alves, notes that his thinking is 
grounded in just such a philosophical framework. The liberationists 
speak a more radicalized, historical-political language having its roots 
in Latin America. Those writers must be taken seriously by local church 
pastors as well as by professional theologians. In the work I present 
here, I have endeavored to do so. 

Every local church congregation functions from some matrix of 
meanings. This is expressed and discovered in the life of the people 
as they struggle to live appropriately in response to the historic faith 
of the church and the insights of scripture as they find them in personal 
experience. The following statements represent the fundamental bases of 
the working theological perspective of this project. 


Jose Miguez Bonino, Doing Theology In A Revolutionary Situation 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975), p. 74 
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We Believe In A Sovereign God of Justice and Love 

We affirm that God is alive and active in and beyond history. 

2 

With Paul we assert, "...in him we live and move and have our being." 

This same God who is not far from any one of us is also the awesome Lord 

of history as the prophets so vividly pictured for us. The Day of the 

Lord was, for them, a day when God's justice would "...roll down like 

waters and his righteousness like an everflowing stream." 5 And Paul 

reminds us, "the times of ignorance God overlooked, but now he commands 

all men everywhere to repent, because he has fixed a day on which he will 

4 

judge the world in righteousness..." Why judgment? 

Miguez Bonino insists that God's judgment is not for deterrence 
but for liberation, "...because we know that within this enterprise he 
will rescue what is significant and destroy what is negative." 5 In my 
experience I have found this confirmed through so often discovering 
grace in and through the judgment of God. Thus I have come to know 
God's love to be redemptive and not vindictive. Judgment, I believe, 
is for redemption! 

I believe we stand under the judgment of God now for the spectacle 
of world hunger. Seven of the eight causes of world hunger listed for the 
General Conference, and previously named by me, are directly traceable to 
human abuse of environment and one another. In short, the roots of hunger 
are grounded in human sin and we shall stand in judgment for this. 

An important biblical illustration of the particular judgment that 

3 

Amos 5:24 
5 . 

Miguez Bonino, p. 150 
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Acts 17:28 
4 

Acts 17:30 
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comes to the affluent peoples of the world is described by Jesus in the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus. (See sermon on this theme in Appendix H.) 
In Luke's account, Dives is depicted as a rich man who dressed royally 
and feasted sumptuously every day. The image is of an overfed glutton 
dressed to display his affluence to anyone who might gaze upon him. 

Without much imagination, it is possible to understand that through the 
eyes of the Third World," America looks like Dives. In embarrassing 
ways we act like him too! Ward and Dubos remind us that the billion 
people in the rich world are gobbling up world resources at a gluttonous 
rate. Comparatively few of the peoples of the earth can live in the 
style of life to which we have become accustomed. 

Consider the contrast of consumption patterns: "...an American 
baby, who will require a million calories of food and thirteen tons of 
coal a year during an average lifetime of sixty-five years, is going to 
run through the biosphere's available supplies at least five hundred 
times faster than an Indian baby looking forward to fifty years with an 
annual consumption of perhaps half a million calories and almost no 
energy save what he will himself produce from those calories. 

In Luke's parable, Lazarus is a beggar who survives on the rich 
man's leavings. He is poor. He is sick because he is poor. He is hungry. 
It might be painfully helpful for us to think of Lazarus as representing 
legions of poor and to realize that we cannot hide our gluttony from them. 

6 Luke 16:19-31 

7 

Barbara Ward and Rene Dubos, Only One Earth, (New York: Norton, 
1972), p. 119 
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Lazarus is powerless in this life. Then the scene changes. Both 
Dives and Lazarus die and we see them in a dramatically different light. 
Lazarus is now comfortably fed and his accommodations are beautiful. 

Dives suffers in the pain of his own self-pity. In his suffering, he 
pleads in vain that Lazarus be sent to warn his five brothers lest they 
share his fate. 

The sovereign Lord of history has sent us Lazarus to remind us 
(Dives) that the chasm between wealth and poverty, plenty and hunger, 
must be bridged at the peril of our souls if not that of history. 

Matthew's depiction of the last judgment portrays Jesus as measur¬ 
ing and dividing humankind by the manner in which we have (each has) 
ministered to the least and the last. And we are explicitly told the 
least and the last person stands for Christ. At the risk of mixing para¬ 
bles, let us note that the least and last person stands for Lazarus as 
well as Christ. Thus one might say that the gatekeeper of eternity is 
the poor man, Lazarus. 

God is on the side of the poor. We would do well to hear the words 

fl 

of Jurgen Moltmann, "the crucified God is really a God without a country 
and without a class. But he is not an a-political god; he is the God of 

O 

the poor, of the oppressed, of the humiliated." If we hear his words, 
perhaps it will give us cause to examine how we are living our lives, and 
to find whether we stand for or against God. The dividing line would 
appear to be along a ministry to hungry and oppressed persons. 

We have already noted that judgment is for redemption. The love 

8 " 

Jurgen Moltmann, The Crucified God , (New York; Harper & Row, 

1974), p. 305 
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of God works its way in human experience in ways that are both clearly 
apparent and obscure. We affirm that wherever love is being expressed 
in the quality of personal and social life, where persons are freed from 
bondage to dark powers within and without, and where life is being re¬ 
newed, there we find the evidences of God's activity and see the power 
of his love and judgment expressed. Or, as Miguez Bonino put it, "...we 
speak of 'love,' 'liberation, 1 'the new man' as the signs which allow us 
to identify the active sovereignty of God in history, the redeeming pres¬ 
ence of Jesus Christ; and, consequently, the call and the obedience of 
faith." 9 

Luke's gospel leads us to believe that the God of righteousness 
is even more a God of love who searches for the lost, prays for prodigals 
and who issues special invitations to persons who self-righteously ex¬ 
clude themselves from the celebrations of his redemptive love. 10 

God's love is not maudlin. It has in it a generous and uncon¬ 
ditional character but it is also purposive. Gutierrez describes God's 
love as redemptive judgment and liberation. Quoting the word of Girardi, 
he says: 

Universal love is that which in solidarity with the oppressed 
seeks also to liberate the oppressors from their own power, 
from their ambition, and from their selfishness: 'Love for 
those who live in a condition of objective sin demands that 
we struggle to liberate them from it. The liberation of the 
poor and the liberation of the rich are achieved simultan¬ 
eously. ' H 

9 . 

Miguez Bonino, p. 138 
10 Luke 15:11-32 

11 Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation, (New York: Orbis, 
1972), pp. 275, 276 
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This is part of the ministry of the local church to its membership 
and the larger church to its world. 

Humans As Co-creators 


God is our hope in history and beyond history. We believe God to 
be at work in the Kingdom and that man is to work in and for the Kingdom 
as well. Humans are to participate as a community of faith in building 
the future and not just in interpreting such activity by God. The emer¬ 
ging social order is to be in part the consequence of our sweat and suf¬ 
fering and the natural issue of our political theology. It is our 
conviction that God has called us to be co-creators of the future. 

While we must guard against naming any particular social revolution 
as the advent of the Kingdom, we must not hold back from active and faith¬ 
ful participation in the struggle. Rubem Alves says that ours must be a 
12 

messianic humanism. In partnership with the transcendent God, we shall 

be able to achieve a world order where persons can become fully human and 

it is possible "...for man to remain as man, in history, without losing 

hope, hoping against hope, in the expectation that the messianic politics 

13 

of God will bring to man and history a new future and a new hope." 

Alves sees this hope being nurtured and sustained through action 
in favor of the oppressed in the direction of the promised future. 

Gutierrez declares that liberation theology calls us to be part of the 


Rubem Alves, A Theology of Human Hope (St. Meimrod, Indiana: 
Abbey Press, 1972), p. 98 

^Alves, p. 100 
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transforming process of the world "...in the building of a new, just and 
fraternal society--to the gift of the Kingdom of God." 14 

A recurring phrase in Rauschenbuch 1 s writing is "human solidarity." 
By that he means the strong ties that bind up humankind into a unity. 

God, he asserts, is both transcendent and immanent: "...he is the life 
and the light in every man and the mystic bond that unites us." 15 It is 
in Jesus that God and man become linked together in such a fashion that 
thereafter it is impossible for man to deal with one without the other. 

We belong together because we belong to God. Jesus Christ is the en- 
fleshment of the love and will of God and the Kingdom to which he invites 
us is one of the solidarity of human justice and love, a world in which 
we give ourselves so the hungry may be fed. 

We do not labor to merit God's love and approval for that is 
already given. We do not labor because God is unable to function without 
our efforts. Our efforts toward righteousness are not a denial of God's 
actions or a substitute for them. We understand ourselves to be saved 
by God's grace. We love because he first loved us. 16 We hope because 
we love. We labor because we hope. 

Humankind would subject the world to its whims and appropriate 
its resources for its desires. Metz warns that "modern man sees the 

14 

Gutierrez, p. 15 

15 

Walter Rauschenbuch, A Theology For The Social Gospel 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1945), p. 48 

16 

I John 4:19 
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world not as fate but as quarry." We must recover and develop the con¬ 
cept of stewardship of the earth. We do not own our lives or the earth 
on which we live. We are entrusted with life and its resources and 
accountability shall be required of every age. 

We build toward the future consummation of the Kingdom and I 

believe with Metz that "...this orientation toward the future is demanded 

1 ft 

by the biblical faith..." 

We are to be purposive in our co-creatorship, creating a new day 

for us all. Miguez Bonino suggests we move: 

...in a direction of the Kingdom in terms of justice, 
solidarity, the real possibility, access of all to the 
creation which God has given to man, freedom to create 
a human community through work and love, space to worship 
and play.19 

Creative and sacrificial co-creatorship, the leadership of a new 
day, is not likely to come from the comfortable and the satisfied. The 
gluttony of the affluent nations has made us insensitive to the pain and 
injustice experienced by the balance of the human family. Sadly, signi¬ 
ficant change is not likely to occur until the pain is more evenly dis¬ 
tributed and sensitivity is restored. The conscience of humankind may 
well be rubbed raw enough for renewed sensitivity in the days ahead. 

Then, again, it may become more calloused, which is itself a form of 
judgment. 


Johannes Metz, Theology of The World (New York: Herder and 
Herder, 1969), p. 76 

TO 

Ibid, p. 86 
19 . 

Miguez Bonino, p. 152 
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Jesus Christ As Liberator 


"Release to the captives" is an early and vital theme in Jesus' 
ministry. The Isaiah text from which he read to the Nazareth synagogue 
called for it. When Jesus answered John the Baptist from prison, he 
quoted the text again. Whether freeing Lazarus from bondage to death or 
Mary Magdalene from her sins or the demoniac from his demons—Jesus 
brought release to the captives. 

The importance of this concept to the world is recognized by its 

choice by the World Council of Churches as theme for its Nairobi sessions, 

"Jesus Christ Frees and Unites." At the 1975 World Council of Churches 

session, Robert McAfee Brown emphasized its urgency: 

"In the midst of much that remains unclear to me, one thing 
at least becomes increasingly clear: there is a convergence 
today between the Biblical view of Jesus as Liberator, and 
the cry of oppressed peoples for liberation. There may have 
been other emphases needed at other points in Christian his¬ 
tory when talking about Jesus as liberator, but I am persuaded 
that for this time and this place, the claim of Jesus to bring 
freedom, and the cry of the oppressed peoples for freedom, 
converge and cannot be separated."20 

As Christians, we affirm that God was in Christ reconciling man to 

21 

himself. This is at once a reminder of the profound truth of the incar¬ 
nation and an assertion of the liberating task of the Christ. He comes 
to unchain us from our sins, to free us from our alienations, and to open 
for us a future of hope and love. 


Robert McAfee Brown, "Who Is This Jesus Christ Who Frees and 
Unites?" (Document A 2). (World Council of Churches Fifth Assembly, 
Nairobi, Kenya, 1975) 

21 

Corinthians 5:19 
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If so for each person, so also for the world. Moltmann asks us 

to recognize ours as a "political theology of the cross" whose function 

it is to liberate the state from political idolatry and men from politi- 

22 

cal alienation and powerlessness. This is the work of the Christ who 
comes to free and unite us. The liberation (salvation) of man needs to 
be seen as an event within history for the sake of history as well as 
for all eternity. 

Deliverance (liberation) is present as well as future and more 
human than metaphysical. This Christ, according to Miguez Bonino, 
comes to open for man "the will and the power to be a man" which is his 
historical vocation, rather than "...to superimpose a different, tran¬ 
scendent or celestial reality on top of the realm of nature and 
history... 1,22 

The scandalous claim of Christianity is that the fullness of 
humanity is expressed in Jesus Christ and the church is true to itself 
when it witnesses to God's saving activity through him. That is to say, 
continues Miguez Bonino. "...when it makes clear God's renewed authori¬ 
zation, commandment, and liberation to man to be human, to create his 
own history and culture, to love and to transform the world, to claim 
and exercise the glorious freedom of the children of God." 24 Liberation 
for Christians is not to be understood as outside the constraits of love 
and the example of Jesus Christ. For humanity, history is the story of 

22 

Moltmann, p. 304 

23 

Bonino, p. 166 

24 

Bonino, p. 167 
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liberation from creation to exodus to Christ to consumation in the Kingdom 
of God. 

The Church And The Kingdom 

As we have said, Bishop Arias has described the church as a 
"strategic base" and a "transmitting centre." With such centers in 
villages, towns, cities, and megapolises around the world, the church 
should be a powerful force for human liberation. To the extent it is 
not, it may be because it has sought compromise and comfort in exchange 
for the cutting edge of its message. Thus, its gospel is made more popu¬ 
lar, often inoffensive and rarely saving. 

Gutierrez shows how often the church's link to established order 
and power make it suspect to those who are victims and outcasts. 25 These 
links are bought with a price. In order for the church to become free 
enough to speak for Christ, he feels it must divest itself of the 
trappings of success and power. It must do more. It must "...cast its 
lot with those who suffer from misery and deprivation." 

Often the church is more visibly "successful" when it casts its 
lot with the "affluent miserable," whose deprivation is experienced amidst 
overprivilege. An awakening of the church is needed. The congregations 
and denominational structures which support and depend upon them are the 
potential expression of God's mighty liberating power for this day and 
the future. That potential may be lost or released. An awakened local 
church is crucial. Rauschenbuch reminds us: 

25 . 26 

Gutierrez, p. 102 Ibid, p. 105 
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The great ideas of the spiritual life—God, the soul, duty, 
sin, holiness, eternity—would today be wholly absent in 
many minds, and in most others would be but flickering lights, 
if the local churches did not cherish and affirm them, and 
make them glorious and persuasive.27 

What we are not doing is to make these ideas glorious and persuasive 

enough sufficiently to endow them with reality and power. Words alone 

cannot do it. 

Even so, it is through membership in a community of the faithful 

that most of us have discovered the gospel and found grace to live. We 

need to remind the church that its saving power does not stem from its 

institutional forms or doctrines or ministers but from the presence of 

28 

the Kingdom in its midst. When faith is alive in the expression of 
the people, salvation is at hand. The church comes alive only as we 
live our faith. It is we, by our commitment shared and celebrated, that 
give the face of Jesus Christ "...identifiable features in a given time." 29 

Deciding who is the true church is not an easy task. Not only are 
there sharply differing claims from competing bodies of Christendom, but 
God s people are not limited to those who hold formal church membership. 

The true church may be defined as those who do God's will rather than 
those who recite God's praises. The ecclesiastical jungle of church 
hierarchies and structures is one of the places where the struggle for 
the true church takes place. 30 

The struggle of the true church to be born involves pain. Again 
and again theologians writing about faithfulness to Christ connect such 

27 28 

Rauschenbuch, p. 121 Ibid, p. 129 

29 Miguez Bonino, p. 173 3 °Ibid, p. 170 
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faith to suffering. Alves sees the community of faith as those who parti¬ 
cipate in the liberation movement "through suffering, negation, hope and 
31 

obedient action." Moltmann tells us that participating in the community 

o n 

of Christ "leads to suffering, dying, and rising with him." He describes 

the church as a "community of hope." Hope means the center of Christianity 

is thus in the future for ours is a "God of hope." Such hope is not 

without suffering. Suffering is the evidence of love, for "suffering is 

34 

found only where one loves. And suffering is the mother of hope. 

In our concern for the success/survival of the church, we do not 

announce a hope for the church itself as an institution but for the 

Kingdom of God. Metz goes on: "She does not serve her own self affirma- 

tion, but the historical affirmation of the salvation of all men." 

This service is performed not through the elaboration of social doctrines 

but through social criticism and it is through this attitude we should, 

in his opinion, offer our ministry wherever humanity (justice, freedom, 

36 

peace) is being threatened. 

The ministry of self-criticism, Metz would agree, should be 
directed at the church as well as society. The church must free itself 
from racist and exploitive practices of all kinds if it is to be taken 
seriously. I believe more is required. 

The church must affirm by the positive witness of example, by the 

31 
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Jurgen Moltmann, Hope and Planning (New York: Harper & Row, 
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heroic lives of its members and leaders, and by the clear articulation 
and description of the coming Kingdom as evidenced in its own structures 
and practices, the gospel which it offers as salvation to others, to all. 


Sin and Salvation 

As a pastor, I have often encountered persons staggering under 

so crushing a burden of guilt that I have wanted to de-emphasize sin and 

emphasize the Christ who frees us from our sins, and invites us to life 

abundant. With so much of the pastor's time given to ego reinforcement 

of persons who do not believe enough in themselves to live effectively, 

it seems a little strange to read Rauschenbuch's suggestion that "a 

serious and humble sense of sinfulness is part of a religious view of 
37 

life." Further, he says: 

"We feel a deep consciousness of sin when we realize that we 
have wasted our years, dissipated our energies, let our 
opportunities go unused, frustrated the grace of God, and 
dwarfed and shamed the personality which God intended when 
he called us into life. It is a similar and deeper misery 
to realize that our past life has hurt and blocked the 
Kingdom of God, the sum of all good, the essential aim of 
God himself."38 

Somehow we must learn how to avoid depersonalization of indivi¬ 
duals by leaping too soon from personal to corporate responsibility. I 
am troubled by the shallowness of the treatment individuals and their 
needs, their possibilities and their hopes, their failings and their 
future, receive. It seems to me that the polemical stance of each of 
the writers that I have read as part of this study has diminished the 
import of the personal as over against the social. It has not been an 

37 38 

Rauschenbuch, p. 32 Ibid, p. 36-37 
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unconscious omission. For each has written to counter a trend toward 
highly personalized and private faith. 

Johannes Metz is sharply critical of the "prevailing forms of 
transcendental, existential and personalist theology (which) seem to 
have one thing in common: concentration of what is private." He de¬ 
clares that "the reversal of this 'privatizing' tendency is the primary 

39 

task of political theology." 

Gutierrez is concerned that sin considered as a private, indivi¬ 
dual, interior reality does not require a redemption large enough to 
challenge the social order. He would not be content to let us acknow¬ 
ledge the social consequences of personal sin as does Rauschenbuch: 

"Sin is not a private transaction between the sinner and God. Humanity 

40 

always crowds the audience-room..." He goes on to point out that we 
violate our relationship with God when our profits and ambitions are 
set over against the welfare of humankind. 

Rauschenbuch would, however, agree with Gutierrez when he 
declares: 


Sin is regarded as a social, historical fast, the absence 
of brotherhood and love in relationships among men, the 
breach of friendship with God and with other men, and, 
therefore, an interior, personal fracture. When it is 
considered in this way the collective dimensions of sin 
are rediscovered. . . Sin is evident in the oppressive 
structures, in the exploitation of man by man, in the 
domination and slavery of peoples, races, and social 
classes. Sin appears, therefore, as the fundamental aliena¬ 
tion, the root of a situation of injustice and exploitation. 41 


39 

Johannes Metz, Faith and The World of Politics (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1968), p. 4 
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It follows from Gutierrez' thinking that salvation must have 
important social as well as personal consequences. On the personal 
side there would be restoration of communion between man and God. On 
the social side, the transformation would involve disassociating one¬ 
self from evil and wrong doing. It requires more: 

Conversion means a radical transformation of ourselves; it 
means thinking, feeling, and living as Christ—present in 
exploited and alienated man. To be converted is to commit 
oneself to the process of the liberation of the poor and 
oppressed, to commit oneself lucidly generously, but also 
with an analysis of the situation and a strategy of action. 

Again, salvation is not just oriented toward what has occurred in the 
past. It is a present reality thrusting itself into the future. "Salva¬ 
tion—the communion of men with God and the communion of men among them¬ 
selves—is something which embraces all human reality, transforms it, and 

43 

leads it to its fullness in Christ. . ." 

For Rauschenbuch, "complete salvation . . . would consist in an 
attitude of love in which he would freely coordinate his life with the 
life of his fellows in obedience to the loving impulses of the spirit of 
God, thus taking his part in a divine organism of mutual service. 1,44 
More optimistic than the other writers, Rauschenbuch even sees the possi¬ 
bility of the salvation of superpersonal forces: 

The fundamental step of repentance and conversion for pro¬ 
fessions and organizations is to give up monopoly power and 
the incomes derived from legalized extortion, and to come 
under the law of service, content with a fair income for 
honest work. The corresponding step in the case of govern¬ 
ments and political oligarchies, is to submit to real 
democracy. Therewith they step out of the Kingdom of Evil 
into the Kingdom of God."-- 5 
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This particular concept of Rauschenbuch might draw heavy criticism 
from Gutierrez and Miguez Bonino. They could take issue with the equation 
of democracy and the Kingdom of God. In particular, they would note how 
the super "semi-democracy," the United States, receives and maintains its 
privileges by extraction from the colonialized world through complex 
systems of government and economics. And they would not believe that 
anyone giving up such power would do so voluntarily. Instead, they look 
to a more radical answer and seem here to substitute "real socialism" for 
"real democracy." In this move, they may be as naive as Rauschenbuch. 
Socialism has not proved to be a reliable instrument of human liberation. 

The way of salvation is the way of the cross. That is true for 
individuals and it is for nations. Metz speaks of renunciation of the 
world which "...takes on the form of a crucified hope for the world." 46 
If the church is to be the church, it will be necessary for it to do more 
than make prophetic pronouncements. It will be required to renounce its 
wealth and position, divest itself of power and enter the struggle for a 
more just society with the oppressed and exploited. Hard as this is to 
do, it will not be met with applause but condemnation and abuse, warns 
Gutierrez. "The groups that control economic and political power will 
not forgive the church for this. They will withdraw their support..." 47 
Can the church do this and still have the strength for effective ministry? 
The example of St. Francis is instructive here. Perhaps like Francis, we 
are too encumbered by the weight of our possessions. He inspired an age 

46 
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by renouncing his. 

Servanthood and suffering, self-denial and crucified hopes are 
not popular ideas in the religious world today. That seems to be where 
the writers see the church must lead if it is faithful to its Lord and 
to its mission. It is reminiscent of the word of Jesus, "If anyone 
would follow, let him take up his cross." In the midst of our struggle 
and pain, we draw strength from God who suffers with and for us. 

Alves sounds this note clearly: 

If God suffers with and for man, man is assured that his 
personal negation of the negative in history is not a lonely 
voice. God himself negates it by his own suffering. 48 

Just as Rauschenbuch saw that prophets are the advance agents of 
the Kingdom, Gutierrez believes the church may be God's avante garde. To 
be so, five actions are required of the church: 1) Prophetic denuncia¬ 
tion, 2) Conscienticizing evangelization, 3) Poverty (the church ought 
to carry out its mission as Christ did 'in poverty and under oppression 1 ), 

4) New structures and renewal of present structures are required, and 

5) A less dependent life-style for the clergy. 49 

The Kingdom is both present and coming. It is the end for which 
all creation groans in travail and it is the reality of the faithful life 
and expression of God's people now. It is the revolutionary force of 
Christianity and it is the measurement by which the church is judged. 

"The institutions of the church, its activities, its worship, and its 
theology must in the long run be tested by its effectiveness in creating 

48 , 
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the Kingdom of God." One writer describes the Christian mission as 
infecting the nations with hope which produces a "...breaking out towards 
the future. 

Moltmann, whose hope from beyond history sometimes seems more 
real than hope within history, holds us to the eschatological character 
of our faith: 

All lines point towards this universal eschaton which is 
coming toward us and in which, seen from this future of 
God, all light rays coincide at one point—the knowledge 
of God's glory in the face of Jesus Christ. 52 

Walter Rauschenbuch, writing much earlier, came to the conclusion 
that in our description of eschatology we must make a shift from expecta¬ 
tions of catastrophe to development. 

To convert the catastrophic terminology of the old escha¬ 
tology into developmental terns is another way of express¬ 
ing faith in the immanence of God and in the presence of 
Christ. It is more religious to believe in a present than 
in an absent and future Christ. . .This change from cata¬ 
strophe to development is the Christian hope. 53 

When one reflects upon the hard and dark moments of human history, 
it is possible to understand how life was bearable only with the knowledge 
that eventually there would be a brighter day. If wrong was on the throne 
and truth on a scaffold—still that scaffold swayed the future. Those 
words from a familiar hymn illustrated the power of hope for deliverance. 
For Christians, the power of hope is in more than our acts of courage and 
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suffering. Love is the signal such injustice will end. We are saved by 

that love as we experience it in the cross. Moltmann said it: 

Only where Christian hope itself remembers the cross of Christ 
is it able to endure the crucifying pain of the 'delayed 
parousia' of its Lord. Where hope abandons the cross, it is 
inflated in an enthusiastic way and immediately collapses in 
helplessness.^4 

In the beginning and the end, it is the love of God which calls 
us to devotion, inspires us to courageous living, provides our strength 
in time of suffering, and carries us forward to the future consummation 
of the Kingdom, trusting in the hope by which we have lived. It is in 
response to the love of God that the hungry shall be fed. 
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Chapter III 

DEVELOPMENT OF A LOCAL CHURCH MINISTRY TO HUNGER 

My interest in a ministry to the hungry began long ago. My studies 
in college centered on social welfare. My seminary degree was in social 
ethnics. For a time I served as Chairperson of the Conference Board of 
Christian Social Concerns. For seven years I was a pastor in Hawaii which 
was then a Mission of the National Division. Other preparations included: 
world wide travels to become personally acquainted with what Methodists 
were doing in world mission, seminars on hunger in Washington and New 
York, and service as Director of the Conference Peace Center. The Bishops' 
Call to Peace and Self Development focused all this experience on the 
problem of world hunger. 

In 1972 I was named to the West Coast Board of the Population 
Institute. This is an independent organization related to the General 
Board of Church and Society. I was extensively briefed, among other 
things, on the report of the Club of Rome.' 1 ' The connection of the popula¬ 
tion explosion to the need for development brought to focus the issues of 
hunger and survival. 

When appointed to the First United Methodist Church in Tucson, I 
found a strategically located church with an unusually well educated 
congregation. The predominance of aging members was complemented by a 
large student attendance. The congregation was not, at that moment, 
involved in social action ministries as such, and the most creative 


Mihajlo Mesarovic and Edward Postel, Mankind At The Turning Point 
(New York: Reader's Digest Press, 1974) 
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leaders were heavily committed to a psychological stance in regard to 
ministry programs. Thomas Harris had been presented to the community 
by First United Methodist Church of Tucson on two occasions and Trans¬ 
actional Analysis was taught in the local church curriculum. 

It was soon apparent that a different group of leaders would 
need to be recruited and trained if new directions were to be sought. 

Thus, the development of a supportive community for the cause of world 
hunger was undertaken. 

The rest of the project followed. The avenue I elected to prepare 
myself for ministry to hunger became a gateway to congregational prepara¬ 
tion. A plan was initiated and the project begun. With the enlistment 
of a task force and a growing awareness of the magnitude of the task, the 
need to involve larger numbers of persons became obvious. 

Each phase of the program led to further expansion. In the process 
we became all too aware that we must deal with racism if the hunger/ 
justice issues are to be faced. And we were convinced that the local 
church is a fraction of the force for good in this instance as it might 
be if linked with efforts of a great university committed to mission on 
behalf of the hungry. And so the project continued. 

What follows is a description of eleven projects undertaken or 
planned to fulfill my vision of a local church being engaged in develop¬ 
ing a ministry to world hunger. These projects have been undertaken with 
conscious effort to find a faithful expression of my theological commit¬ 
ments and those of our congregation. Each has included some theological 
reflection. 

The development of the local church ministry to hunger has been 
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through a careful articulation of eleven objectives with specific action 
strategies. These are: 

1) OBJECTIVE: By 7-1-75 create an informed and supportive 

nucleus who could become a local church hunger 

task force. 

Action Strategy : Minister and ten lay persons to complete 
School of Theology at Claremont course on 
Famine and World Mission of the Church. 

2) OBJECTIVE: Sensitize our congregation through sending one 

of our university students on Conference Latin 

American Study Tour in July, 1975. 

Action Strategy : Enlist student, secure funding and establish 
feedback and report system and dates. 

3) OBJECTIVE: Sensitize youth through national bicentennial 

study tour led by minister in July, 1975. 

Action Strategy : Advance study of issues of hunger/justice. 

Secure $14,000 funding and itinerary for 
study with focal points in Washington D. C. 
and New York. 

4) OBJECTIVE: From 6-1-75 to 5-31-76 engage congregation in 

study of hunger, development and lifestyle. 

Action Strategy : Hunger Task Force to meet with each 

organization and committee and present 
program, provide resources for study and 
offer Lenten study course. 

5) OBJECTIVE: Secure major funding involvement of our congre¬ 

gation in hunger causes during 1975-1977. 

Action Strategy : Work with Global Ministries Committee and 
Church and Society Committee to receive 
special offerings of substantive amounts. 

6) OBJECTIVE: By 6-1-76 design local church model program to 

be used by ourselves and others for one year. 

Action Strategy : Minister and Council On Ministries collab¬ 
orate in design of such a program. 

7) OBJECTIVE: By 5-1-76 establish a community food bank. 

Action Strategy : Laymen on hunger task force to give 
leadership. 
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8) OBJECTIVE: Assist development of city-wide task force on 

hunger. 

Action Strategy : Have regular representation with feedback 
and involvement mechanism through Church 
and Society Committee and Council On 
Ministries. 

9) OBJECTIVE: Create four Hunger/Christian life-style covenant 

groups in Fall of 1976 for study and reflection. 

Action Strategy : Hunger Task Force to propose, organize 
and staff. 

10) OBJECTIVE: By 3-1-78 sensitize and raise consciousness of 

staff, congregation, and leaders regarding 
racism/sexism. 

Action Strategy : Set up consultation on racism. 

11) OBJECTIVE: By 6-1-78 engage the university in a Community 

Forum on hunger/development issues. 

Action Strategy : Work with the university leaders in this 
area to cooperatively sponsor a community 
forum inviting a national leader. 

The overall project met with some success. The Chairperson of our 

Hunger Task Force, Mary Miller, writes: 

World hunger is such an extensive and complex problem that 
it is difficult for most individuals to know what steps 
they must take in an attempt to alleviate the problem. 
Reverend Hinshaw in his doctoral project developed many 
strategies that were so specific and concrete, that 
individuals within the church were able to understand 
and support these projects without feeling the frustration 
that the hunger crisis is too large to tackle (see 
EVALUATIONS, Chapter V). 


Local Church Hunger Task Force 

Our objective was to create an informed and supportive nucleus, 
by July 1, 1975, who could become a local church hunger task force. Our 
strategy was to enroll our minister and ten laity in a study of hunger. 

The justification for such a hunger task force is in our identi- 
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fication as co-creators of the Kingdom. We are indeed interpreters and 
builders of the future. Even more, we are servants of a God of love in 
ministry. 

With the aid of M. Douglas Bobbitt, First United Methodist Church 
Associate Pastor, who served in the capacity of District Director of Con¬ 
tinuing Education, we were able to secure the participation in Tucson of 
the School of Theology at Claremont. Dr. C. Dean Freudenberger was 
assigned to teach a course on "Famine and The World Mission of The Church." 

Through the efforts of friends and church members, we offered $500 
in scholarships to pastors and others, targeting especially clergy from 
ethnic churches. We sought to involve a number of First Church lay 
persons. The following announcement was carried in our bulletin and 
newsletter: 


FAMINE AND THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CHURCH 

This course, taught by Dr. C. Dean Freudenberger, Assistant 
Professor of International Development Studies and Missions, 
School of Theology, Claremont, begins Monday, February 24. 
The purpose of the course is to (1) interpret the world 
missions of the Church in terms of today, and (2) to enable 
church leaders to become engaged creatively with their 
parishes in the world mission of the Church. Special atten¬ 
tion will be focused on the existing problems of world 
hunger and malnutrition, the crisis in the world food 
supply and its current and future impact on all the world's 
peoples and avenues for individual and instructional 
Christian response. Course will be taught at the Campus 
Christian Center Library from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. on February 
24, 25, April 7, 8, and May 5 and 6. If you haven't en¬ 
rolled as yet, but would like to, all you need do is come 
to the session Monday morning and enroll at that time. 

SEE YOU THERE! 2 


Eleven First United Methodist Church laity were given scholarships 
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for $100 and completed the course on an audit basis. They were: Theron 
and Erma Morse, Thelma Wamble, Vi Bechtold, Carolyn Biasing, Mary Snider, 
Bruce Billings, Linda Stead, Mary Lynne DeMarinis, Ross Hartz, and Mark 
Myers. In all. First United Methodist Church invested 540 hours in this 
study alone! (12 persons at 45 hours each.) 

At the outset we explained that each of the registrants would be 

invited to participate in a Hunger Task Force: 

HUNGER TASK FORCE: We are in the process of creating a 
Hunger Task Force for ministry in Tucson, and to help 
our church be responsible to the hunger crisis in the 
world. Persons agreeing to serve will be asked to attend 
the course taught by Dean Freudenberger on February 24 
and 25, April 7 and 8, and May 5 and 6. Scholarships 
are available.3 

On February 26 we announced the first eight enrollees. Three 
others joined the Task Force after this announcement. Some of them 
enlisted after Dr. Dean Freudenberger addressed our church on February 
23 on the topic, "Christ, Can We Feed The World?" Here is the news¬ 
letter report: 

HUNGER TASK FORCE: As a response to the enormous problem of 
world hunger, our church has established a " Hunger Task Force ” 
which is receiving 45 hours of training from Dr. C. Dean 
Freudenberger, Professor of International Development of the 
School of Theology at Claremont. Members of the task force 
include Ross Hartz, Vi Bechtold, Bruce Billings, Mary Lynne 
DeMarinis, Carolyn Biasing, Mark Myers, Mary Snider, Linda 
Stead, and Larry Hinshaw. Preparation includes a study of 
the causes of hunger and of ways in which the church might 
responsibly aid in ministering to the hungry, and in parti¬ 
cipating in the systematic change necessary for the long- 
range salvation of our planet. We are very excited about 


3 . 

First United Methodist Church Newsletter, "Good News," February 

14, 1975 
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what this may mean for the ministry at First United Methodist. 
You will be hearing some of their recommendations soon.^ 

Immediately following the course on "Famine and The World Mission 
of The Church," the Hunger Task Force visited and offered programs on 
world hunger to every organization in the church. 

During the Summer, the Hunger Task Force assisted the Senior High 
Youth to prepare for the 21 day study tour, and in receiving feedback from 
the student we sent on the Latin America (Brazil) study tour. (See 
Appendix A) 

With the initiation of the Community Food Bank and the establish¬ 
ment of a city-wide hunger task force, we turned our efforts elsewhere. 

By November, 1975, we were issuing a call to "fast" and engaging in our 
first Community Food Bank Drive. This was done in conjunction with the 
Church and Society Work Area: 


A CALL TO FAST 

" IDENTIFY WITH HUNGRY PEOPLE " 

In the 93rd Congress it was resolved by the Senate that 
November 24, 1975, be recognized as the "National Day of 
Fasting." The Congress hopes that through fasting, the 
people of the United States will have a spirit of identi¬ 
fication with hungry people of the world. The Church and 
Society Committee supports this effort by our Senators, 
and urges all First Church members to participate if at 
all possible. Please contribute the money saved to the 
"Tucson Food Bank" food drive, to be held at First Church, 
December 14-21. Details on the food drive will be an¬ 
nounced shortly. Thank you for your support. 

- Church and Society Committee^ 
At the end of the year, this report was made to the church's 
Annual Meeting: 


4 

Ibid. 
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A Hunger Task Force was established through the efforts of 
our committee on Church and Society. They received prepara¬ 
tion through Dr. C. Dean Freudenberger of the School of 
Theology. Classes have been taught throughout our church 
and in many sister congregations. Again, thanks to T. J. 
Biasing, Lee DeMarinis, Linda Stead and the ten other 
persons comprising the Task Force. They will have much 
to say to us in the days ahead.® 

Throughout 1976, the Hunger Task Force met, sponsored and staffed 

a course during Lent and participated in various projects. This included 

strong support of the Catalina United Methodist Church Hunger Study: 

WORLD HUNGER STUDIES: Here is an opportunity to find out 
what Methodists are doing to solve the hunger problem and 
what you can do to help. The five-week workshop will meet 
Sunday evenings beginning August 29 at Catalina Methodist 
Church. Each two-hour session will begin at 6:30 and will 
include breaks for informal discussions and questions of 
the resource leader. Dean Freudenberger will be resource 
leader for the first session . Coffee, juice and child care 
will be provided. For further information, see T. J. 

Biasing.? 

This excellent study brought our Hunger Task Force several more 

members. One of them, Mary Miller, became its chairperson. She writes: 

"...our needed actions centered on changing international 
political and economic structures that keep people hungry 
and living in deprivation, and on our necessary personal 
lifestyle changes that must occur if we are to live in 
balance with the rest of creation. The Hunger Task Force 
has worked more specifically with this second emphasis. 
Despite some discouragements on the seemingly limited 
church member participation, I feel we made some headway 
in helping members evaluate and make changes in their 
lifestyles. Many members already have had an awareness 
of and sensitivity of the world hunger and development 
problem and have altered their lifestyles accordingly. 

Our task force helped these and others by providing guide- 
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lines in several areas including fasting, gardening, and 
reduced energy consumption. (See EVALUATIONS, Chapter V) 

A concerted effort was made to initiate four hunger-life-style 
covenant groups. And a year-long model program was developed for the 
church. The committee was consulted in this but the work of the model 
program was that of the pastor and chairperson of the Council On Mini¬ 
stries. 


During 1977, the Hunger Task Force helped create a film on hunger, 
assisted in preparation of worship services on this theme, and issued 
suggestions to the congregation about what an individual could do about 
world hunger: 

THINGS I CAN DO ABOUT WORLD HUNGER 

1. Keep up-to-date on the changing face of world hunger. 

2. Raise questions about how we are expending the world's 
resources. 

3. Get in touch and keep in touch with hunger-conscious 
organizations. 

4. Evaluate my own consumption patterns. 

5. Simplify my life-style joyously. 

6. Learn more wholesome eating habits. 

7. Car pool and plan by driving more carefully, avoiding 
unnecessary travel. 

8. Make all the energy saving adjustments to my home that 
I can discover. 

9. Make use of natural fertilizers on decorative shrubs. 

10. Rediscover the values in fasting one day a week. 

11. Raise a small garden of vegetables for my family. 

12. Feed my pets a simpler diet. 

13. Enlist in the war on hunger as a volunteer worker. 

14. Increase my personal giving to hunger causes. 

15. Encourage my church to give a larger specific budget 
amount. 

16. Identify with the hungry in my community and ally my¬ 
self with them in causes for social justice. 

17. Examine the voting record of my congressional delega¬ 
tion on hunger issues. 

18. Keep my hope and faith alive so that I may add to the 
hope and faith in the world.® 
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Members of the Hunger Task Force began a very conscious effort to 
model a new life style. After consultation, the promotion of the Com¬ 
munity Food Bank drive was delegated to the Social Concerns Committee: 

FOOD DRIVE SPONSORED BY SOCIAL CONCERNS COMMITTEE 
The Social Concerns Committee will be holding a food drive to 
support the Community Food Bank. The food drive will begin 
the first Sunday in Advent, November 27. We will pass out 
boxes on that Sunday for you to take home and fill with non- 
perishable food and bring back to church on Sunday, December 
4. We will be collecting the boxes or cash donations all 
morning on December 4. 

The Community Food Bank is a central food distributing center 
for the various charitable and social organizations in town. 
This allows for a fair and efficient distribution of food to 
the truly needy. This year the Food Bank has had severe 
problems in keeping up with demand—to the point that they 
were forced to suspend donations for this September. 

Help us move, generously with gifts of love and caring, from 
Thanksgiving into Advent with support for the food drive for 
the Community Food Bank.® 

As we enter 1978, the Task Force is still active and is presently 

undergirding the efforts of the Work Area on Religion and Race in its 

forthcoming Seminar on "Reaching The Reachable Me." (See Appendix B) 

The District Superintendent noted: 

The investment of time and study which a number of church 
members gave to the School of Theology at Claremont sponsored 
course with Dean Freudenberger was, as I recall, the first 
phase of First Church’s growing awareness and concern (See 
EVALUATIONS, Chapter V). 

We set out to create an informed and supportive nucleus who could 
become a hunger task force. In fact, they became leaders in this work 
well beyond the local church. This excerpt from the Superintendent brings 
it into focus: 
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I have been especially appreciative of Bill and Linda Stead's 
willingness to share with United Methodists throughout Tucson 
their concern for needed life-style change reflecting a commit¬ 
ment to do all in their power to alleviate world hunger. (See 
EVALUATIONS, Chapter V) 

The Superintendent went on to point out how the nucleus of persons 
went on to give other significant leadership beyond the local church. 

Roland Brammeier summed up the importance of continuing to reach 

out to others in his evaluation letter: 

What does it mean to First United Methodist Church? It has 
called to each of us to examine our priorities to test and 
evaluate all the activities; to put the primary stress, where 
Christ did, on serving God in human relationships. First 
Church has exhibited that it does not exist to perpetuate 
itself but to give itself. It truly fails its mission if 
it draws people into its walls and monopolizes their time, 
skills and money for its institutional life. It is in the 
thick of the world that the work of the Christian Church 
is to be done. It is in the caring and serving, in re¬ 
sponding to human need, in righting social wrongs that God 
is known. (See EVALUATIONS, Chapter V) 


Student Latin American Study Tour 

We conceived this goal to sensitize our congregation through send¬ 
ing one of our university students on our Annual Conference-sponsored 
Latin America Study Tour in July of 1975. We agreed, as strategy, to 
enlist the student, secure the funding and establish a feedback report 
system and dates. 

We were deeply concerned with the plight of the Third World 
countries, and with stewardship of the earth. Thus, it was important we 
landerstand the use/abuse of lands and governments. We needed to know 
first hand about the hunger/justice issues in Latin America. For a 
number of years, in order to promote mutual understanding and to provide 
for a more enlightened mission support system, the Pacific and Southwest 
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Annual Conference has sponsored a student Latin America Study Tour. 

Our Hunger Task Force, and later the church, sponsored one of our 

students in a Study Tour which had Brazil as its focal point. The student 

participated in pre-trip briefings, and read extensively in advance. The 

congregation raised funds to help. Over $400 of the $1,600 required was 

subscribed. The church bulletin carried this word: 

STUDY TEAM TO BRAZIL - Laurie Hinshaw has been honored to be 
one of eight college students chosen from our Conference to 
be a part of a Study Team to Brazil this Summer, July 7 - 
August 7. The team will be studying the country, the culture, 
the Methodist Church in South America, and above all, the 
people. Each member is required to raise $1,400 for food, 
accommodations and transportation. Since Laurie is a member 
of our church, we are her sponsors. Today, or next Sunday, 
if you can share on this project, please enclose your gift 
in the regular church envelope marking it Brazil Team. 

This training mission will help make eight young Christians 
our future leaders.-*- 0 

Upon returning from Brazil, the student addressed several classes 

and the Senior High Youth Fellowship, showed slides of the trip and 

addressed a congregational meeting. On August 17, 1975, she gave the 

Sunday morning sermon as her official report. In her message, she said: 

We, United States citizens have been so entranced with Europe 
and our European heritage, that we've ignored our closest 
neighbor—South America. This past month, nine others and 
I had the privilege of studying in Brazil, and traveling in 
the countries of Columbia, Equador, Peru, Chili, Argentina, 
and Uraguay. The country was beautiful and the people im¬ 
pressive. We traveled to Brasilia, the capital of Brazil, 
and major cities such as Rio de Janeiro, as well as the rural 
areas. We walked through poverty stricken fafelas, visited 
universities and attended a church service on the beach. We 
met with politicians, doctors, university students, church 
leaders, and many others. It was an eye-opening experience 
for me and a realization that I belong to a much larger 
community of Americans. . .The churches of Brazil are poten¬ 
tially the strongest forces in bringing about social change, 
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but the church leaders fear for their lives, and those of their 
congregations, and remain silent. . .The contrast between the 
lifestyle of the elite minority and the overwhelming poverty 
of the masses is staggering. . .This affluence contrasts 
sharply with the terrible poverty which is the lot of most 
of the people. . . 


The last thing I want to tell you is how this experience has 
changed my life. I have developed some life-long friendships 
with people I ve met in South America and with the people on 
our team. I have a greater awareness of poverty. I can still 
remember the poor taking the leftovers from the table of the 
rich and eating the bones clean. Some of the other members 
of the team and I have decided to give up eating beef as a 
statement of our support for these people. In addition, I 
have committed myself to trying to communicate what I have 
learned of the needs and hopes and aspirations of the peoples 
of Latin America. I am hoping you will join me in a commit¬ 
ment to help ours be a nation, truly Christian to its own 
people, and all the people of the world. 11 

In 1977, a similar procedure was followed in sending another stu¬ 
dent, Kirk Grubb, to the Caribbean Crescent and Cuba. In this case, the 
initiating group was our Wesley Foundation. Over $500 was contributed to 
his expenses through fund-raising activities and gifts: 

KIRK GRUBB DAY THIS SUNDAY : A dinner will be held this Sunday 
at Noon in the Social Hall to assist Kirk Grubb as our repre¬ 
sentative to the Summer Seminar Latin America '77 . Kirk is 
one of the eight chosen. We must raise $1,500 to help him 
participate in this Seminar. 

Cost of the dinner is $2.50 for adults and $1.75 for children 
under 12. Will welcome other gifts!^ 

Thus far, Kirk has spoken to the Sunday morning congregation, 
addressed and shown pictures at an open church gathering, and been the 
speaker for students and other groups. Inasmuch as Kirk is fluent in 


First United Methodist Church Sermon, "Report of Study Seminar 
To Brazil," made by Laurie Hinshaw, August 17, 1975. 
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Spanish, his education is continuing to be of special service to our cause. 

He is co-teaching a Lenten Course in 1978 on "The Caribbean Crescent." 

KIRK GRUBB THANKS US: I would like to thank everyone for the 
love and support that you gave me last Sunday. Your gifts 
totaled over $400, and I'm well on my way. I feel very 
honored by your support and am proud that I represent you 
on the United Methodist Summer Seminar Team for 1977. The 
privilege to participate in such a program is something I 
do not take lightly, and I hope to share many new things 
with you when I return. 

Sincerely, 

Kirk Grubb 13 


Kirk Grubb writes: 

—One of the major issues that the study team dealt with 
on the tour was the problem of hunger. Almost all the re¬ 
ligious and political leaders we spoke with in the various 
countries eventually turned our discussions to the subject 
of hunger, and the barriers that prevent the poor from 
eating properly. Much of what we learned about the barriers 
supported the work of Dean Freudenberger. (See Appendix B 
for Kirk's Summary Report.) 

Mr. Grubb goes on to describe the intimidation by a power elite, 
exploitation of the land for profit at the price of a hungry people, and 
an environment of fear and terror inflicted on those who courageously 
oppose such practices. 

We set out to sensitize our congregation to world hunger through 
student involvement in a Latin American Study Tour. Considerable response 
from the congregation in advance support and in attendance at the feedback 
sessions indicate this was accomplished. The process continues as a 
second student impacts the congregation through teaching a course during 
Lent of 1978. 
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Youth Bicentennial Study Tour 

Our goal was to sensitize the youth of our congregation to hunger/ 
justice through a national Bicentennial Study Tour led by our minister in 
July of 1975. Our strategy was to make careful preparation including 
study and secure some $14,000 in funding. 

This was one of our most exhausting and rewarding projects. In 
1974, we decided to take a bus filled with youth to Washington, New York 
and places of historic and national interest. We conceived of it as a 
tremendous educational project serving many needs of the participants. 

Before such a trip could be organized, a youth group had to be 
established where there was none before. In six months time, the 
fledgling group adopted the project and began to prepare in earnest. 

Advance study was held on these dates and topics: 

1-19-75 Great Decisions, 1975 

3- 2-75 "Can We Still Save Our Planet?" 

3- 9-75 "Crisis In Transportation" 

3-16-75 "Equality of Education and Busing" 

5- 4-75 Briefing about Washington, D. C. 

5- 11-75 Briefing about Washington, D. C. 

6- 1-75 "Issues Before Our Nation at 200" 

6-15-75 "The United Nations" 

We shared study of scripture and prepared worship services around each of 
the above themes. 

Thirty-four United Methodist Church youth and six adults left on 
July 1, 1975, and returned July 21. Forty of us were together over seven¬ 
teen hours a day. That represents a 14,280 hour educational experience! 

Over $14,000 was raised through special projects, dinners, work 
days, bake sales, etc. $2,500 of gift funds were secured. A trip his¬ 
torian, Linda Oliver, logged each day. (See Appendix C) The tour leader 
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was Lawrence Hinshaw. 

Itinerary highlights pertaining to world hunger are as follows: 

Oklahoma City : Cowboy museum where we were briefed on the 
westward migration of settlers and traced 
the relocation of Indian tribes. Discussed 
the sins and hopes of opening the West. 

Nashville : United Methodist National boards. And a 

quick review of Jacksonian democracy while 
at the Hermitage. 

Williamsburg : A look at colonial Williamsburg with atten¬ 

tion to the roots of our government and 
noting the absence of black tourists. 

Washington D C : Visit to the Department of Justice, the 

Capitol, Senate and House, Conference with 
Morris Udall, Supreme Court, Smithsonian, 
Kennedy Center, Arlington Cemetary, Mt. 

Vernon. Briefing on hunger, energy and 
racism. (See Appendix D) 

Philadelphia : The Continental Congress, Independence Hall. 

New York City : Statue of Liberty. Discussion of Emma 

Lazarus' words, "Give me your tired, your 
poor ..." Briefing at the UN Center on 
"Hunger," "Food Production," etc. UN Tour. 

Boston : Plymouth Colony, Fanuiel Hall, North Church, 

U.S.S. Constitution, Bunker Hill, Lexington, 
Concord. 

Gettysburg : Discussion of slavery, causes and consequences 

of Civil War. 

To Salt Lake : Tracing the westward migration of Mormons. 

Discussion of religious and civil liberty. 

(See Appendix E for detailed itinerary.) 

Some 2,000 Kodachromes were assembled by our trip photographer. 

A dramatic slide presentation was made to our congregation and the youth 
reported to the Council On Ministries and the church. 

For many of our youth it was a life-changing experience. The 
Annual Meeting heard this report: 
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Forty Senior High Youth and Adults raised $14,000, studied 
and prepared for a year and then initiated our celebration 
of our Bicentennial year with a 7,000 mile, three-week 
national tour of historic sites. Much of their focus was 
on the great opportunities before our nation in the years 
ahead with important seminars in Washington, D. C. and New 
York City. Adults accompanying these youth were Larry and 
Kathy Hinshaw, Tony Peralta, Mark Myers, Leta Friesen, and 
Leonore Carlson. A magnificent slide presentation was pre¬ 
pared by Tony Peralta. 14 

Our Council On Ministries Chairperson, Iris Mulvaney, I am sure, 

spoke for many in the church when she said: 

Probably the objective with the greatest potential for con¬ 
tinuing our long-range results is the work done with the 
youth who went on the Bicentennial Tour. Although some of 
these young people were from Christian homes and might have 
participated in the varied activities and services of the 
church anyway, others were not but have become involved 
through the sense of community created and continuing in 
this group. This feeling of closeness—which young people 
deeply need—seems to me to include not only the adults who 
accompanied them but also many others who helped fund their 
journey, a journey filled with fun, but also an "eye-opener." 
(See letter in EVALUATIONS, Chapter V) 

We aimed to sensitize our youth to world hunger. That this was 
done is demonstrated clearly in the overwhelming response of our youth as 
recorded on their evaluation forms. 

Here are some specific comments: 

World hunger was the most outstanding part for me in the 
Washington seminars because I began to come into view of 
how you have to deal with an issue of such large scale. 

*** 

I can especially remember driving through Harlem, and the 
scary feeling I had when I re-pictured the riots and pro¬ 
tests there. When you look at that place, you can under¬ 
stand why it happened! 

*** 


14. 
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I try to keep myself informed on these kind of issues but 
much of the information I had never heard before. 

*** 

The Washington seminar was well-prepared and really focused 
on some issues that I might have by-passed. 

*** 

I learned more in those 21 days than I did all last year in 
U. S. History. 

★ * ★ 

No one had ever explained to me these issues (hunger-racism) 
so I really didn't know how bad some problems are. 

*** 

I remember the "Food Machine Game." It made me realize what 
a problem like food could mean to a modern world. 

I realized how I needed to work on my own world. 

*** 

These important issues (ones that I actually knew nothing 
about) brought into focus in my mind and enabled me to deal 
more realistically and discuss more intelligently these 
issues. 

** * 

What we saw and experienced together caused me to stop and 
thank God for the opportunity . . . 

*** 

Newspapers, television and pamphlets discuss the world prob¬ 
lems, but fail to provide you with an in-depth understanding 
of any one topic. The seminar enabled us to ask our own 
questions of people knowledgeable in these areas, to give 
us more depth in the issues. 

All but two respondents said that the Study Tour caused them to 
re-think the priorities for their own life-style. And all said they were 
helped to understand the national and international issues of world hunger 
and racism. 


Congregational Study of Hunger 

Our objective was to engage the congregation in a study of world 
hunger, development and life-style in the period from June 1, 1975, to 
May 30, 1976. Our strategy was to have the Hunger Task Force meet with 
each organization and committee and present programs, provide resources 
for study and to offer a Lenten study course. (See Appendix F) 
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our Hunger Task Force to brief every organization in our church and to 
invite them into further study. 

The Hunger Task Force asked for and received an opportunity to 
present the nucleus of their studies to the Senior High Fellowship, our 
student growth groups, the Friendship Class, the Carillon Class, the 
Homebuilders, the Swinging Doors, the Council On Ministries, the United 
Methodist Women, and other organizations. A high degree of interest was 
generated. 

The enthusiasm immediately gathered under the student who was 
preparing to participate in the Latin American Study Tour. The interest 
was expressed in a ground swell of congregational participation on the 
youth Bicentennial Tour. It translated into support of the Community 
Food Bank. 

By the time Lent of 1976 came, we had spoken considerably about 
this theme and church enthusiasm for hunger was no longer new. A splendid 
course prepared by T. J. and Carolyn Biasing (see Appendix F) did not get 
the support it deserved. Advertised under the caption, "Population and 
Poverty," it was a practical approach to the decisions we must make in a 
time of population explosion. 

We continued our study beyond the original period agreed upon. 

By the Summer of 1976, we were in the design period on a new church-wide 
forum on world and community hunger when we learned of an excellent 
"School" prepared by Catalina United Methodist Church and enlisted a 
large number of our congregation to attend. This was the line-up of 
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leadership and topics as printed in our bulletin on August 22, 1976. 

About fifty First United Methodist Church members attended. 

OPEN TO ALL SCHOOL ON WORLD HUNGER NO CHARGE 

at: Catalina Methodist Church 
6:30 - 8:30 Sunday evenings — child care provided 

SCHEDULE 

DATE RESOURCE LEADER TOPIC 

August 29 Dr. C. Dean Freudenberger World Hunger - S. E. Asia 

Sept. 5 Rev. Cornish Rogers World Hunger - Africa 

Sept. 12 Robert Youmans, M.D. World Hunger and Health 

Sept. 19 Rev. Roland Brammeier Pima County and Tucson 

and panel 

Sept. 26 Rev. Robert Stanley Relating Our Christian 

Faith To The Hunger Problem 

Further congregational study entered around the design of worship 
experiences so that ministry to hunger/lifestyle/justice themes would be 
included. The minister taught a course on partnership in preaching where 
we dealt with some of these themes. One memorable worship service found 
the pastor speaking of the lives broken by unshared bread and each communi¬ 
cant being given a specially baked loaf to break and share with someone who 
especially needed his or her love. (See Appendix H for a sample service 
and sermon on world hunger.) 

One of the important questions we are continuing to ask; what, in 
God's name, should His church be doing about hunger? 

In 1976 I taught a popular course on The Nation Yet To Be which 
vividly illustrated a number of justice issues. The Bicentennial year 
featured a number of services and sermons addressing the justice theme, 
including one based on "Worshipping In The Spirit of '76." 

During this period our Social Concerns Committee led an urban plunge 
with the aid of Tucson Metropolitan Ministries. This was helpful in our 
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visualizing some of the hungry persons in Tucson, their needs, and how 
they could be helped. In response to this plunge, we renewed our interest 
in the Free Clinic which was established under First United Methodist 
leadership, and found additional funds to carry them through a crisis. 

Special days, whenever possible, were powerfully dramatized and 
with noticeably stronger giving responses. Over the past three years, 
on several occasions each year, the pastor addressed the themes of hunger, 
racism, militarism, stewardship of the earth, women's rights, and other 
themes. Some opposition to this kind of preaching was received and on 
several occasions persons walked out and withdrew funds. After careful 
and prayerful attention, none were lost in the end. 

It was an education to work on goal statements which varied over 
the years from "no one goes hungry in Tucson this year," to a commitment 
to study and implement the missional priority on hunger. With all of the 
above, we are aware that our educational task is only begun and so we 
continue. 

We planned to engage the congregation in a study of hunger, 
development and lifestyle. The District Superintendent in evaluating 
the work in 1978, wrote: 

I have observed with genuine interest and appreciation your 
personal involvement in developing at First Church a ministry 
relevant to the concerns of world hunger. And I have been no 
less impressed with and grateful for the significant strides 
made by individuals within First Church and the congregation 
as a whole as it relates to world hunger issues. (See 
EVALUATIONS, Chapter V) 

Our study has enlarged our circle of understanding and deepened 
the commitment of our people. Our Council On Ministries Chairperson 
writes that the project: 
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heightened the awareness of many of us in the congregation 
to the injustices of abundance/deprivation in regard to 
world hunger—and that although the overt and immediate need 
is for food, these injustices include other inequalities which 
could be summarized as the hunger for "human dignity." (See 
EVALUATIONS, Chapter V) 

Increase Local Church Funding Commitment to Hunger 

Our objective was to secure major funding involvement of our con¬ 
gregation in hunger causes during 1975-77. Our strategy was to work with 
our Global Ministries and Social Concerns (Church and Society) Work Areas 
to receive special offerings of substantial amounts. 

In the past, our church had not always met its Conference obliga¬ 
tions. This was true in 1969, 1970 and 1972. We were determined to do 
so and to meet all special askings and obligations in full. Beyond this, 
we determined to dramatically increase the amount of funds we gave to the 
causes related to world hunger. The need for such was clearly established 
and we felt this to be measurable response to a deepening commitment. 

The work area on Global Ministries was enlisted along with Social 
Concerns and the Hunger Task Force. With the help of the Council On 
Ministries and the Finance Committee, payment of apportionments became a 
priority on local funds disbursed. Formal support assured, a vigorous 
and imaginative campaign was undertaken. The Global Ministries Work Area 
enlisted the aid of a commercial artist who has bi-weekly prepared a 
remarkable bulletin board drawing interest and praise from throughout 
the congregation. 

We studied and prayed about the causes we were trying to fund. 
Worship services were especially prepared to carry the themes of our work 
forward and our minister preached sermons designated to communicate the 
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good news of the gospel in a way that the congregation would not miss its 
message. 


Good use has been made of the newsletter and bulletin and special 
appeals have regularly been made during the Sunday Services. This note 
is from the newsletter of March 18, 1975: 

FOOD DRIVE IN APRIL 

Food goes to Tucson Metropolitan Ministry, Emergency Action 
Terminal. There are three possible ways of contributing to 
this food drive, so you may choose the one most convenient 
for you: 

1. Give money. This is the most efficient way, as well as 
being easily tax deductible. Roland Brammeier, T. J. 
Biasing, or any of our ministerial staff will be happy 
to take your money. 

2. Bring an item or two of food (canned fruit, vegetables, 
soup, etc.) to church each week in April. 

3. Pick up an empty box and grocery list from T. J. in the 
fellowship hall after church. Fill box with items on 
grocery list and return it by April 27. 

The results were dramatic. During 1975, 1976 and 1977, our local 
church met all of its local and Conference commitments in full, including 
all apportionments, special day askings, and special appeal goals. For 
additional hunger related causes, the church gave $8,140 in 1975, $9,348 
in 1976 and $8,152 in 1977. The above amounts include $1,500 for each of 
the years 1976 and 1977, as the estimated value food contributed by mem¬ 
bers during the special drives. The actual value would likely exceed 
this amount. (See Appendix I for specific details on each year's "beyond 
the local church" ministry giving.) 
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1975 Ministerial Support, Admin, and World S. $24,222 

Black Colleges 1,014 

Ministerial Education Fund 1,832 

$27,068 

Hunger Related Causes 

Cumberland Mission $ 895 

Community Food Bank 5,516 

UMCOR 1,329 

Brazil Team Scholarship 400 

$ 8,140 

1976 Ministerial Support, Admin, and World S. $20,939 

Black Colleges 834 

Ministerial Education Fund 1,508 

$23,281 

Hunger Related Causes 

UMCOR $ 2,726 

Advance Specials 2,421 

Community Food Bank 4,201 

$ 9,348 

1977 Ministerial Support, Admin, and World S. $23,978 

Black Colleges 871 

Ministerial Education Fund 2,039 

$26,888 

Hunger Related Causes 

Missional Priority $ 606 

UMCOR 2,454 

Advance Specials 508 

Caribbean Study Tour 574 

Food Bank 4,010 


$ 8,152 

In 1976 the congregation received a gift from Sara Marshall who, 
during her lifetime, had been a Tucson school teacher. The sale of her 
modest home brought a bequest to our church. By action of the Annual 
Meeting, a portion of this was set aside to give to the Mission Priority 
commitment of the church to world hunger and to ethnic empowerment. 

The 1975 Annual Meeting received this report on January 6, 1976: 


Our church has greatly expanded its missionary outreach this 
year. Under the able direction of Gladys Johnson, we met our 
World Service and Conference Apportionments of $24,222 in full 
and paid $1,014 for support of Black Colleges, and $1,832 for 
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our Ministerial Education Fund (support the theological 
schools). We received an offering of $895 for Cumberland 
Missions and $1,329 for the United Methodist Committee On 
Relief. Lee DeMarinis and T. J. Biasing gave leadership 
toward the establishment of a permanent Food Bank in Tucson, 
and our congregation has contributed $5,516 this year in 
food and funds toward its support. 

We decided we would increase our giving to world hunger causes and 
established a plan to do so. We told the story as powerfully as we could 
and asked for a strong commitment in response. We were not disappointed. 

Our Superintendent commented in his evaluation on the strong 

financial contributions of our congregation to the cause of hunger. And 

the Council On Ministries Chairperson wrote: 

Other phases of your project I would like to comment on in¬ 
clude the following: 

Engaging the church in studying various aspects of world 
hunger, especially as mentioned under objectives 4, 6, 
and perhaps 9, raised the social awareness of a group of 
people already dedicated to Christ's mission, but who seemed 
either apathetic or lacking a particular focus for service. 
This focus was provided through objectives 5, 7, and 8 so 
that responsible participation locally and nationally be¬ 
came imperative both through financial giving and active 
involvement. 

A growth in perception in ways to meet needs, it seems to 
me, is evident in regard to contributions to the Community 
Food Bank. Initially, the filling of boxes with food and 
placing them at the church altar was dramatic and exciting, 
but now we have come to realize that the same amount of 
money donated to the Community Food Bank, while less per¬ 
sonal, is more efficient since they can purchase wholesale. 

(See EVALUATIONS, Chapter V) 

Giving has increased and we are becoming more responsible and 
sensitive in the way we do it. 


Design Year-long Model Hunger Program 


Our objective was to design, by July 1, 1976, a local church model 
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program to be used by ourselves and others for one year. Our strategy was 
for the minister and the Chairperson of the Council On Ministries to colla¬ 
borate in the design of such a program. 

The necessity for a coordinated plan to address the theme of world 
hunger was inspired by a conversation with our Council On Ministries Chair¬ 
person, Iris Mulvaney, and, subsequently, with Dr. Dean Freudenberger. The 
work was outlined during the course of a Memorial weekend trip to our Pine 
Canyon Camp in 1975. Later it was written and submitted to Dr. Dean 
Freudenberger as part of a directed study. 

Over the year and a half since the model was developed, most of its 
suggestions were put into practice at First United Methodist Church as 
proposed by various work areas and leaders. The results were quite positive 
as indicated by the Council On Ministries Chairperson. 

The model, complete with bibliography, is found in the Appendix J. 

We felt the magnitude of the problem and the importance of the 
task deserved the most careful preparation of a year's program. The re¬ 
sults were excellent as indicated in this line from the District Superinten¬ 
dent's evaluation: 

It becomes clearly evident that a real impact has been made 
on the membership of the church where hunger issues are 
concerned. And the church is, in turn, making a significant 
impact on others in this critical area. 

And in words of our Council On Ministries Chairperson: 

We demonstrated the effectiveness of thoughtful, long-range 
planning for the growth of persons and the development of 
programs in implementing the church's mission. 

Our Chairperson, Mulvaney, notes that this and our other efforts 
provided varied avenues as we could assume responsibility for alleviating, 
in a small way, some of these injustices. 
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Support Establishment of Food Bank 


We sought to establish a community food bank by May 1, 1976. Our 
strategy was for the lay members of the Hunger Task Force to take leader¬ 
ship in the organization of the community food bank. The nucleus for such 
an organization already existed through the offices of Tucson Metropolitan 
Ministries Emergency Aid Terminal. Tucson Metropolitan Ministries' urban 
coordinator was housed in our building at the time. 

Several of our laity gave innumerable hours in this effort. Ron 
Innes worked with the community food bank nearly full-time for a while. 

Kay Strait, T. J. Biasing and Lee DeMarinis are others who were heavily 
involved. Reverend Roland Brammeier who, with his family, participates 
in our congregation gave us a great deal of staff support and was the 
central figure in the initiating of the community food bank. The 
Reverend Kendall Baker, President of the Tucson Ecumenical Council, was 
another pivotal person in drawing strong church support to the effort. 

Ours was an important supportive role as is shown in this letter 
from Reverend Brammeier: 

Mr. T. J. Biasing, your Social Concerns Chairperson, has been 
active in developing a guide for running a food drive in the 
church, serving as a board member of community food bank, 
volunteering and recruiting of volunteers for the Thanksgiving 
Postal Food Drive where over 40 tons of food was collected 
from the community, creator of the local church lifestyle 
committee . . . and a speaker's bureau. 

We cannot stop there, but need to also acknowledge the leader¬ 
ship from First United Methodist Church in the persons of Ms. 
Kay Strait, Hunger Task Force of Tucson; Lee DeMarinis and 
Ron Innes who were so instrumental in volunteer service on 
committees dealing with the development of the food bank, 
making of the movie "How Do You Live In A Hungry World," 
and emergency aid projects . . . 

First United Methodist Church was the first church to contri- 
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bute their food collecting to the opening of the food bank 
and have continually been in the forefront with its support. 
(See EVALUATIONS, Chapter V) 

The following note from Carolyn Tufts, then the Tucson Hunger Task 
Force Chairperson, calls attention to the important contribution of Mr. 
Biasing: 

A key element is the Step-By-Step Guide for a Two-Week Food 
Drive, written by T. J. Biasing, a guide to successful cam¬ 
paigns within church communities, available by calling Mr. 
Biasing at 884-4103 or Carol Tufts at 298-2166. 

Forty-four percent of the total food contributed to the 
food bank has come through the religious community, and 
fifty-six percent ($8,283.64) of the total $14,704.00 
contributed to April 15. This represents involvement by 
more than forty churches or synagogues in food collection, 
fund raising, volunteer work at the bank itself, and work 
directly with the Hunger Task Force committees. 

Mr. Biasing writes of the "Step-By-Step Guide:" "This is based 

on the trial runs, the first of which was held at Catalina and the second 

at First Church. After the run-throughs, I wrote it up for other churches. 

I think the basic ideas are probably Roland's as much as mine. Cheers! 

T. J." Some were mine as well. (See Appendix I for the guide) 

The following is a typical first announcement in our bulletin 

for a food drive. Three have been held averaging some $4,000 each 

(dollars plus value of contributed food): 


FOOD FOR THE HUNGRY 
IN TUCSON 


FOLDED CARDBOARD BOXES 
AVAILABLE THIS SUNDAY 


This Sunday, December 14, we 
will be distributing boxes for 
you to fill according to a 
suggested list of staple items. 
The filled boxes will be pre¬ 
sented in our worship service 
or. Christmas Sunday. 

These gifts will be part of our 
food bank to help feed the 
hungry in Tucson. 
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The Community Food Bank will receive United Way aid for the first 
time in 1978 and this marks its coming of age. With so many unemployed 
persons in Tucson, and with such an obvious need for a humane and respon¬ 
sible method of providing food, we, along with others, felt the need for 
a Community Food Bank. By God's grace and with a little help from our 
members, it was done. 

Mary Miller, Chairperson of our Hunger Task Force wrote: 

This project has been very important to the life of our con¬ 
gregation over the past several years and marks an engagement 
of the world in mission in the name of Jesus Christ. Many of 
us who have been most directly involved have had occasion to 
grow in understanding of our faith, as well as in commitment 
to ministry in the name of Christ. In some ways, we are the 
chief beneficiary of the project. 


Assist In Development of City-wide Task Force on Hunger 

Our goal was to assist in the development of a city-wide task 
force on hunger. The agreed upon strategy was to have regular represen¬ 
tation with feedback and involvement through the Council On Ministries. 

The context existed for rapid translation of this objective into 
reality. With numbers of our key lay persons on the local church hunger 
task force already working in close relationship with Tucson Metropolitan 
Ministries and serving as representatives to the Tucson Ecumenical Council, 
it was natural for them to move early and effectively to support a city¬ 
wide task force. 

Sponsored by the Tucson Ecumenical Council, the city's Ecumenical 
Task Force has been meeting monthly since 1975; most of the initial year 
at First United Methodist Church. Carol Tufts was name Chairperson. In 
an early bulletin she reported: 
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The Hunger Task Force was given the responsibility for co¬ 
ordinating support for the Community Food Bank within the 
total religious community last December. 

Working with Dan Duncan, Community Food Bank Director, the 
Hunger Task Force meets monthly and mails communications 
to the 300 plus churches, parishes and synagogues in the 
metropolitan area. Special meetings with leaders of various 
denominations to calendar Food Bank emphasis months, and 
organization of a Speaker's Bureau are other efforts. Alyce 
Ann Glenn has been named Youth Coordinator for the Task 
Force, and the task of up-dating the mailing lists for the 
religious community has begun. 

it is important to note that the heart of the program of the Hunger 
Task Force has been the religious community. From the beginning to the 
present day, this has been so. 

Five months into the program, Carol Tufts was replaced as Chair¬ 
person by Vera Updegraf. Activities have ranged from support of the food 
bank to participation in WHEAT (World Hunger Education Action) to activities 
related to food stamp legislation. 

Any regrets I have may be summarized in the statement that it has 
functioned in the main with local hunger and has not brought the churches 
together on the larger issues. 

The importance of the participation of First Church laity in the 
city task force can be noted in this line from the May meeting announce¬ 
ment: "Also adding his considerable knowledge of world hunger will be 
task force member T. J. Biasing." And at another meeting, T. J. was 
named as the author of the Community Food Bank "Step-By-Step Guide" which 
it noted had resulted in a very large offering of food and dollars from 
Trinity Presbyterian Church. 

Looking back, we can see that when Freudenberger taught his course 
at First United Methodist Church, a great many programs were set in motion. 
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One of them was a substantial help in the creation of a city-wide hunger 
task force. 

A letter from Roland Brammeier, Coordinator of Tucson Metropolitan 
Ministry, says: 

This is a sincere "thank you" from myself, the Tucson Hunger 
Task Force, the Emergency Aid Terminal and the Community Food 
Bank - for the time and energy you, your congregation and 
their leadership with the community has given for hunger 
projects in Tucson . . . 

Reverend Brammeier goes on to cite the work of Kay Strait with 
the Tucson Hunger Task Force. We should hasten to add that without the 
leadership of Roland Brammeier, we should not have had either the Hunger 
Task Force for Tucson or the food bank. 

We provide, in our efforts, an important support system for him. 

Create Four Hunger/Lifestyle Covenant Groups 

Our objective was to create four hunger/lifestyle covenant groups 
in the Fall of 1976 for the study, reflection, and pioneering of creative 
living. Our strategy was to have our Hunger Task Force propose, organize 
and staff. 

We moved to accomplishment of this goal in early Fall of 1976, after 
a number of weeks of discussion. The minister proposed groups which would 
study, design a theological premise for living, test it against lifestyle 
and covenant together to live most responsibly. Vocal members of the 
local Hunger Task Force opted for more flexibility and special interest 
covenant groups. In the end, the latter position prevailed. (See 
Appendix K for plan) 

The September 9, 1976, Newsletter carried this announcement: 
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This week we will be providing you with information and an 
opportunity to participate in hunger covenant lifestyle 
groups. These will vary in organization with some being 
structured around particular responses one might appro- 
priately make to the call for a simple and responsible 
Christian lifestyle. Others will provide a mixture of 
study, prayer, discipline and reflection. MORE next week. 

Information was disseminated through the various groups in the 
congregation and then the following opportunity was given several times 
for the congregation to enroll. (See Appendix M) The largest response 
was for a group on fasting and this was less than 20. That group was 
organized and material sent to them. The group faded from existence 
fast! 

Not enough persons indicated an interest to justify separate 
groups for another of the other areas! This was a source of consternation 
to the Hunger Task Force. Eventually, however, the task force itself 
began to perform a number of the goals of the sought—for covenant groups. 

As we analyzed our failure to establish covenant groups, some 
important factors emerged. 1) There was internal tension and dissension 
within the task force itself and our disunity left us poorly prepared to 
organize for mission. At the time, one of the key task force figures had 
been terminated as a First Church employee and had become a focal point 
for church unrest. 

2) We felt the strongest resistance to our program came when we 
suggested lifestyle change is required for more responsible living. I 
understand that myself because I have enjoyed my lifestyle and am re- 
luctant to change it. When one adds the idea of covenanting to change, 
then a whole new dimension is added. Our church is made up of educators 
who will study anything with some enthusiasm. Change, however is a threat. 
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3) We now have a large number (30-50) who are in effect pioneer¬ 
ing lifestyle change. They are doing so from a widely varying complex of 
motivations. Furthermore, they are individualistic, reluctant to conform 
to groups, and generally resistant to tethering. 

In any case this objective was only partially met. However, while 
struggling with it, our church was recognized by a team from United Metho¬ 
dist Communications who were producing a film on hunger. We were selected 
by them after extensive interviews with members of the congregation and a 
look at the filming of our celebrative style of worship. 

The film-makers returned to Tucson in January of 1977 and spent 
about a week in meetings and photography. The First United Methodist 
Church Worship Service of January 23 was filmed in its entirety. (See 
Appendix L) Additional filming was done with our Hunger Task Force and 
of interviews with the minister and several lay persons. 

Here is what we told our congregation a week afterward in our 
newsletter: 

WHY THE FILM-MAKERS WERE HERE 

Last Sunday our church service was filmed as part of a motion 
picture which is to be released for national distribution. 

This is part of the National Church Education Ministry re¬ 
garding how local churches and communities might appropriately 
respond to world hunger. Tucson was selected as the community 
around which to design the film, and the work our members have 
been doing in ministries to hungry persons and to rethink and 
create new lifestyles was highlighted. The crew were pro¬ 
fessional and courteous. We are honored to be selected and 
hope the film will help us all meet our missional priority. 

The film, "What Do We Say To A Hungry World?" premiered in Tucson 
June 1, 1977. An article about the film appearing in the Arizona Daily 
Star on June 4 carried these comments about participants in the film from 
First United Methodist: 
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Tucsonans featured included the Bill Stead family, the Marvin 
Moffet family, Thelma Wamble, Dr. and Mrs. Jack Snider, Mr. 
and Mrs. Larry Davis, and the Reverends Robert J. Burns, 

Larry Hinshaw and Roland Brammeier, who was the coordinator. 

Stead said his family had been conserving water for some 
time, and the influence of their church and a friend in the 
Peace Corps enlarged the family's dedication to the better 
use of food and natural resources. The family uses organic 
fertilizer, buys fruits when they are plentiful and dehy¬ 
drates them for future use, and makes flour at home. Linda 
Stead taught home economics and has applied this background 
to using surpluses. 

The Stead children collect cans, bottles and newspapers for 
recycling. Their father said they get to keep what they 
earn and are learning that "you work for what you get." 

Mrs. Stead said her and her husband's upbringing taught them 
concern for others and a responsibility to help. 

Dr. and Mrs. Jack Snider follow a simple lifestyle. They 
were shown saving rainwater collected from a downspout. 

Thelma Wamble is an articulate enthusiast for changing life¬ 
styles to simpler ways. She makes her own bread and saves 
money for the food bank. She believes that Americans must 
change their lifestyles because it is affecting everyone's 
lifestyle around the world. 

The film is summarized as a look at people who are working 
with the problems of a hungry world and who hope that others 
will try to help.^ 

The Sunday morning worship service, the sermon on world hunger and 

the study guide for the film are in the Appendix. 

As Mary Miller, Hunger Task Force Chairperson wrote: 

The filming of the church service where testimony was given 
to various church efforts was also exciting, but we know 
that was only a single event in a long struggle to increase 
our effectiveness as Christians. 


Article, "Tucsonans Perform In Ecology Film," Arizona Daily 
Star (June 4, 1977) 
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Somewhat less dramatic, but a valid testament to the raising 
of our spiritual consciousness is the fact that at least one 
group has greatly simplified their monthly potluck dinners, 
but increased their financial giving to Christ's mission . . 
this as a direct result of this study. 

Our District Superintendent, Robert Stanley, wrote: 

The major block of time given to First Church and its members 
in the film . . . was itself a tribute, I think, to the sig¬ 
nificant investment of persons within the membership of your 
church in the enlightened ways of dealing with world hunger 
issues. I know of no church in the Conference which has 
made as heavy an investment as First Church in this area. 

While the Arizona Daily Star article did not say it, First Church 
made a significant time contribution to the film as well. With all per¬ 
sons involved, there were probably a hundred hours of advance preparation. 
With interviews of task force members and the filming of the total group 
another 30 hours. Most of that time went on the cutting room floor in 
the editing process. None of it was wasted. 

We set out to create four hunger/lifestyle groups. That did not 
result. A great many other things of positive benefit did, and some 
important modeling of lifestyle did occur. 


Sensitize Staff and Leader on Racism/Sexism 

Our goal is to sensitize our congregation, staff, and leadership 
to racism/sexism by March 2, 1977. We plan to achieve the first portions 
of this through the process of a local church consultation on racism. 

Work on this project was undertaken because it became clear to me 
that we could never deal with the roots of world hunger until we realized 
that many of them are in thinly disguised racism/sexism. We can appro¬ 
priate the resources of the poor (non-whites) because "they" wouldn't 
know what to do with that oil, chromium, or whatever. Even local church 
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attitudes toward hunger are rooted in racism. We are not interested in 
the hungry because the bottom line of hunger is a different color than 
the majority of church members. The examples are endless. 

This hit me squarely in a course on "Organization and Development" 
taught at the School of Theology at Claremont. Until we deal with our 
racism, we are not going to face the systemic changes that must be made. 

After some study, the local church work area on Religion and Race 
adopted the project of a seminar on racism. In collaboration with the 
Lay Leader, the chairperson of the work area drew up a design which was 
approved by the committee and adopted by the Council On Ministries. The 
brochure was printed (see Appendix M), the leadership recruited, and a 
funding plan established. 

Strong congregational support for the project came through the 
linking of forces with the work areas on Global Ministries, Social Con¬ 
cerns, Religion and Race, and the Hunger Task Force. These groups met in 
joint session on January 23. 

The material presented in the seminar was the insight and labor 
of Joseph Hough. The climate for the presentation of the material was 
a heavy one because it was expected that the Supreme Court decision on 
busing in Tucson would be made soon. 

A further development in this area finds us giving leadership in 
the person of our associate pastor and Tucson Metropolitan Ministry to a 
program called "Adelate United Methodists." It is a very exciting Spanish 
language and Hispanic awareness program. (See Appendix N for details) 

In a related program of sexism, some interesting things have 
happened. Extensive reading in the field of women's liberation has led 
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me to the conclusion that sexism is related to the hunger problem as well. 
It is women who have all those babies who have to be fed! Or so some 
would say. And it is the denied personhood of women that is the core 
problem of so many of the urban hungry. Thus, some attempts have and 
are being made at First United Methodist to deal with sexism. A worship 
service and message are attached in Appendix 0. 

Schedule Church and Community/University Forum on Hunger Iss ues 

Our goal was to engage the university in a community forum on 
hunger development issues. We planned to do this by working with the 
university leaders in this area to cooperatively sponsor a community 
forum inviting a national leader. 

As we have previously discussed. First United Methodist Church 
is located in the heart of the University of Arizona. This important 
academic school has a very strong agricultural department, has important 
work underway in climatology, in ecology, etc. Few of the university 
departments committed to the cause of hunger and related issues are in 
serious conversation with each other. The university itself has not 
publicly made the cause of world hunger a priority and is mounting no 
special programs toward that end. 

It has seemed to this writer that with the tremendous resource 
of our school essentially uncommitted and untapped, the church might 
perform some catalytic function to galvanize the university into signi¬ 
ficant programming and at the same time improve its relationships to the 
churches. Furthermore, the churches would perform an important service 
to their constituents and the whole community would be beneficiary—as 
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well as any long-term benefits to the hungry of the community and world. 

In working toward this goal, we had a very valuable ally in Dr. 
Marvin "Swede" Johnson, Vice President in charge of Community Affairs. 

Dr. Johnson liked the idea, asked that we pursue it with the religious 
community and come in with a proposal. He suggested a conversation with 
the chairman of the agricultural school and favorable response was found. 

The next step was to invite the pastors from the four largest 
and most respected churches to form the nucleus of the sponsoring com¬ 
munity. Considerable discussion at our meeting led to involvement of 
the campus pastors and agreement to gather under the banner of the Tucson 
Ecumenical Council if the university was willing to do so. The university 
official mentioned had earlier expressed some reservations because of 
previous negative administration responses during the time of campus 
unrest. 

Just when everything seemed ready to fall into place, the principal 
actor, Marvin Johnson, resigned his position and accepted another as Vice 
President of the University of New Mexico. So, for the time being, the 
project is shelved. 

The idea is a good one and I am in conversation with other persons 
at the university. Still, the time or opportunity has not presented 
itself. So, this project is as yet unscheduled. 

The emerging plan is to establish the request of the religious 
community for it through the Tucson Ecumenical Council and to negotiate 
with the new university leadership for co-sponsorship. The possibilities 
are excellent. 

We set out to accomplish a university/community forum on hunger 
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development issues. Along the way, we discovered some important cleavages 
between church and university and the need to establish a better (more 
acceptable) image for our ecumenical body, The Tucson Ecumenical Council. 
Progress is being made on these and work continues on the forum. 
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Chapter IV 

SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS 

It has been my thesis that it is possible and urgent "to engage 
the church in developing a ministry toward world hunger." This project 
was undertaken by the First United Methodist Church in Tucson, Arizona, 
during the years 1974-1978. The setting of the church in the midst of 
the University of Arizona is given, and a description of its heritage 
and ministry are outlined to provide a context for the reader's under¬ 
standing. The need and justification for such a ministry are provided 
in the opening chapter. 

Such a ministry must, of necessity, be rooted and grounded in 
scripture and grow from a lively theology. My theological rationale 
draws upon the rich insights of Rubem Alves, Jose Miguez Bonino, Gustavo 

II 

Gutierrez, Jurgen Moltmann, Johannes Metz and Walter Rauschenbuch. These, 
together with my own convictions, have been synthesized and related to 
ministry toward world hunger. The theological rationale is outlined 
with these headings: We Believe in a Sovereign God of Justice and Love; 
Humans as Co-creators; Jesus Christ as Liberator; The Church and the 
Kingdom; Sin and Salvation. 

At the close of the theological statements I concluded: "in the 
beginning and the end, it is the love of God which calls us to devotion, 
inspires us to courageous living, provides our strength in time of 
suffering, and carries us forward to the future consummation of the 
Kingdom, trusting in the hope by which we have lived. It is in response 
to the love of God that the hungry shall be fed." 
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Local Church Hunger Task Force 

Created as an informed nucleus and support group for the project 
as a whole, the group received 540 hours of education from Dr. C. Dean 
Freudenberger of the School of Theology. Acting upon information re¬ 
ceived and with commitment to the total project, the Hunger Task Force 
undertook many endeavors. Members of this group can be found in leader¬ 
ship of most of the eleven objectives previously described. One of their 
most important contributions is in the modeling of Christian lifestyle. 

Student Latin American Study Tour 

In this project we set out to sensitize our congregation to world 
hunger through student involvement in a Latin American Study Tour. Con¬ 
siderable response from the congregation in advance support and in 
attendance at the feedback sessions indicate this was accomplished, as 
do the several evaluations. The project goal was exceeded through the 
sending of a second student on such a study tour to the Caribbean Crescent. 
The student continues to impact the congregation through teaching a course 
during Lent of 1978. 

Youth Bicentennial Study Tour 

Forty youth and adults were enlisted to participate in a 21-day, 
7,000 mile tour of America by bus. The focal points of study were 
Washington, D. C. and New York with specific presentations being made on 
world hunger, ecology, energy, and racism. Some 14,280 waking hours were 
given and the project cost over $14,000. That the youth were sensitized 
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to world hunger and racism is indicated by the more than 99 percent 
positive response on evaluation forms. 

Congregational Study of Hunger 

Initi a lly, the plan was to share the important information gathered 
by the Hunger Task Force with the congregation as a whole through special 
presentations to each organization and group. Later this was expanded to 
a longer range program of education with a multi-faceted approach varying 
from an urban plunge to the making of a motion picture to the teaching of 
Lenten courses. 

Increase Local Church Funding Commitment to Hunger 

One measurement of increased commitment to world hunger is in the 
dollars committed by the congregation to mission and especially to hunger 
related causes. A dramatic upsurge in such giving is recorded during 
1975-1977 and is directly traceable to this project. About $25,500 were 
given for specific hunger projects during this period, and a total of 
$53,661 for mission extras above the $80,229 given for basic apportion¬ 
ments including M.E.F. and Black Colleges. 

Design Year-long Model Hunger Program 

Working in consultation with the Chairperson of the Council On 
Ministries and with Dr. C. Dean Freudenberger, a detailed proposal for 
a year of local church study of world hunger was prepared. Most of the 
ideas proposed were accomplished by the church although over a somewhat 
longer period. 
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Support Establishment of a Food Bank 

Seeking to expand the community support to hungry people in Tucson, 
we gave energetic leadership to the creation and continued funding and 
staffing of the Tucson Community Food Bank. First United Methodist has 
been the initial and largest contributor from the religious community. 

The proposals and designs for the Community Food Bank fund-raising have 
received some of their leadership from First Church laity, including 
preparation of a "Step-By-Step" guide. 

Assist Development of City-wide Task Force on Hunger 

Key leadership was provided by urban coordinator Reverend Roland 
Brammeier with support assistance from First United Methodist laity and 
others. First United Methodist laity have continued to be active in the 
Task Force. For the first year it met at the church. 

Create Four Hunger/Lifestyle Covenant Groups 

These groups were to be created and staffed from the local church 
Hunger Task Force. Designs were written, the congregation was invited to 
participate and the number responding was meager. However, some dramatic 
modeling of lifestyle did occur by members of the Task Force. This re¬ 
sulted in the church being selected for a motion picture, "How Do We Live 
In A Hungry World?" The Task Force was interviewed, several studied 
individually in film, and the congregation at worship and study on this 
theme were included in the motion picture. The District Superintendent 
wrote: "I know of no church in the Conference which has made as heavy 
an investment as First Church in this area." 
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Sensitize Staff and Leaders on Racism/Sexism 

Work on this theme has been underway for several years with some 
important classes, worship services, sermons and so forth. Specific 
plans are now announced for a seminar involving leadership from the 
School of Theology at Claremont and the Board of Higher Education and 
Ministry in Nashville. The target group are the elected officiary and 
staff of the local church and the model calls for the seminar to occur 
over a weekend. Clergy and some others from Tucson churches are invited 
as well. The seminar is aimed to help the parish deal with racism. 

Schedule Church and Community/University Forum on Hunger Issues 

Originally planned to occur earlier, the moving of a key univer¬ 
sity official caused the postponement and restyling of this effort. The 
university is the hub of Tucson life and its considerable resources await 
marshalling to the cause of world hunger. The project is to be rescheduled. 

Of the eleven projects described above, nine are complete, one is 
set for February of 1978 and one is not yet scheduled. An evaluation of 
the total impact of the local church's ministry to hunger over these years 
has been made from the separate vantage points of the Tucson Metropolitan 
Ministries Coordinator, the District Superintendent, the Chairperson of 
the Council On Ministries, and the Chairperson of the local Hunger Task 
Force. 

The Appendix provides resource material and documentation of the 
eleven projects. 
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Chapter V 

EVALUATIONS 

Enclosed are five evaluations of the doctoral project described. 
Four of these are from the District Superintendent, the Coordinator of 
Metropolitan Urban Ministries, the Hunger Task Force Chairperson, and 
the Chairperson of the Council On Ministries. The fifth evaluation is 
my own. 

My Evaluation 

We have significantly proved the thesis of this project! Our 
local congregation has been in ministry toward world hunger for several 
years. The congregation's interest and commitment seem secure and work 
is going forward on future projects. 

The First United Methodist Church of Tucson has shown that it 
is willing and able to enlist new leadership, attempt new directions, 
and achieve greater balance between the personal and social thrusts of 
the gospel. During these past four years the main emphasis of the con¬ 
gregation has shifted from interior reflection and its psychological 
orientation. This is still a major part of our life as a church but it 
now has greater balance and finds a countering expression in social wit¬ 
ness in the world. I believe this to be a most important corrective. 

The leadership assumed by our laity and staff has been pivotal 
in moving the religious leadership of the community of Tucson into more 
effective ministries to world hunger. The Bicentennial Tour for youth 
resulted in the decision of at least two persons to become ordained 
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clergy. Each of these persons has a very strong commitment to ministry 
to world hunger. That twenty-one day study tour was a remarkable event 
and signaled "the coming of age" for many among the forty. This can be 
observed in a new intentionality with which they are living their lives. 

The Wesley Foundation, having experienced two students in inter¬ 
continental study, is making world hunger a priority from an enlightened 
and informed stance. Many of these students are electing lifestyle 
changes that could signal the future patterning for us all. A university 
student, now pre-registered for seminary, has become chairperson of our 
Hunger Task Force. A nutrition major prior to her decision for ministry 
through the church, she is now giving leadership to our weekly "soup 
kitchen" and nutritional planning for students and church members. 

The congregation has successfully made its first steps toward 
addressing the latent racism in its membership and staff. At least 
twenty-five persons have listed specific actions they intend to take to 
help us become a more inclusive congregation and to help the community 
overcome its racism. 

I am still quite hopeful about enlisting the university in 
addressing itself to world hunger. There are sufficient committed per¬ 
sons among the faculty and administration but no programs are yet under 
way. We may serve a catalytic function in helping the university to 
articulate this as a goal, and to link it to other helping efforts. 

Many of us who have been most directly involved have grown in 
understanding of our faith as well as our commitment to ministry in the 
name of Jesus Christ. In some ways, we are the chief beneficiary of the 
project. 
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Evaluation By Hunger Task Force Chairperson, Mary Miller 

World hunger is such an extensive and complex problem that it is 
difficult for most individuals to know what steps they must take in an 
attempt to alleviate the problem. Reverend Hinshaw, in his doctoral 
project, developed many strategies that were so specific and concrete, 
that individuals within the church were able to understand and support 
these projects without feeling the frustration that the hunger crisis is 
too large to tackle. 

Reverend Hinshaw put so much concern and effort into this hunger 
project that the church members became not only sensitized to the problem, 
but energized enough to take action. It was exciting to see the congre¬ 
gation wholeheartedly support the Community Food Bank and other hunger 
causes. To witness the action and the on-going success of our own Com¬ 
munity Food Bank has made us all feel that we can do something about 
hunger. 

Reverend Hinshaw's emphasis has been both on the complexities of 
world hunger with our needed actions centered on changing international 
political and economic structures that keep people hungry and living in 
deprivation, and on our necessary personal lifestyle changes that must 
occur if we are to live in balance with the rest of creation. The Hunger 
Task Force has worked more specifically with this second emphasis. De¬ 
spite some discouragements on the seemingly limited church member parti¬ 
cipation, I feel we made some headway in helping members evaluate and 
make changes in their lifestyles. Many members already have had an 
awareness of and sensitivity of the world hunger and development problem 
and have altered their lifestyles accordingly. Our task force helped 
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these and others by providing guidelines in several areas; including fast¬ 
ing, gardening, and reduced energy consumption. 

Overall, Reverend Hinshaw's project was successful in that he did 
sensitize the congregation to the scope and complexity of world hunger; 
and, at the same time, he presented specific ways in which action has been 
and is continuing to be taken. I hope that our exposure to and interest 
in the hunger crisis does not fade as other crises surface; but rather 
that we have completely changed our lifestyle and way of thinking so we 
can continue to fight the on-going battle of world hunger. 


Ms. Mary Miller 
Chairperson 
Hunger Task Force 


January 22, 1978 
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The Tucson District of 
The United Methodist Church 

PACIFIC & SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 



Evaluation By District Superintendent, Robert Stanley 


Office - 655 N, Craycroft 
Mailing - P.O. Box 12039 
Tucson, Arizona 85732 
Office - (602) 325-2775 Res. - (602) 745-2762 


January 18, 1978 


Reverend Lawrence Hinshaw 
915 East 4th Street 
Tucson, Arizona 85719 

Dear Larry: 

I have observed with genuine interest and appreciation your personal 
involvement in developing at First Church a ministry relevant to the 
concerns of world hunger. And I have been no less impressed with and 
grateful for the significant strides made by individuals within First 
Church and the congregation, as a whole, as it relates to world hunger 
issues. 

The investment of time and study which a number of church members gave 
to the School of Theology at Claremont's sponsored course with Dean 
Freudenberger was, as I recall, the first phase of First Church's grow¬ 
ing awareness and concern. That, coupled with the bicentennial study 
tour you led for your young people and young adult participation in the 
Latin American study tour, has provided the nucleus of persons who have 
been a very effective task force, not only for developing programs within 
your local church, but also have given significant leadership beyond the 
local church. 

I have been especially appreciative of Bill and Linda Stead's willingness 
to share with United Methodists throughout Tucson their concern for 
needed lifestyle changes reflecting a commitment to do all in their 
power to alleviate world hunger. The workshops they have led have, 
in my judgment, been very helpful. T. J. Biasing's work in the de¬ 
velopmental stages of the Community Food Bank and his continued efforts 
in behalf of community-wide hunger-related issues has been both effective 
and inspirational. 

The major block of time given to First Church and its members in the film, 
"How Do We Live In A Hungry World," was itself a tribute, I think, to the 
significant investment of persons within the membership of your church in 
enlightened ways of dealing with hunger issues. I know of no church in 
the conference which has made as heavy an investment as First Church in 
this area. 

Add to that the church's financial commitment expressed in its sizeable 
contributions to the Community Food Bank, UMCOR, and its support of the 
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Reverend Lawrence Hinshaw 


January 18, 1978 


Missional Priorities and it becomes clearly evident that a real impact 
has been made on the membership of the church where hunger issues are 
concerned. And the church is, in turn, making a significant impact on 
others in this critical area. 


For your leadership in this focus, my personal thanks. 

In His Service, 


Robert A. Stanley j 


RAS/ds 
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Tucson Metropolitan Ministry 

2109 N. Campbell Ave. Tucson, Arizona 85719 Phone (602) 795-5520 

Roland W. Brammeier 
Coordinator 


Community Organization for 
Personal Enrichment 

Emergency Relief Fund 
Kairos Interfaith Counseling 
La Escuelita Daycare Center 
Southwest Parish 

United Methodist Center for 
Social Services 

United Childcare 


Evaluation By Tucson Metropolitan Ministries Coordinator , 
Roland Brammeier 


January 18, 1978 


Reverend Lawrence A. Hinshaw 
First United Methodist Church 
Fourth and Park Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 85719 

Dear Larry: 

This is a sincere "thank you" from myself, the Tucson Hunger Task Force, 
the Emergency Aid Terminal and the Community Food Bank - for the time 
and energy you, your congregation and their leadership with the commun¬ 
ity has given for the hunger projects in Tucson in 1977. 

Mr. T. J. Biasing, your social concerns chairperson, has been active in 
developing a guide for running a food drive in the church, serving as a 
board member of Community Food Bank, volunteering and recruiting of 
volunteers for the Thanksgiving Postal Food Drive where over 40 tons of 
food was collected from the community, creator of the local church life¬ 
style committee development and a speaker's bureau. 

We cannot stop there, but need to also acknowledge the leadership from 
First United Methodist Church in the persons of Ms. Kay Strait, Hunger 
Task Force of Tucson; Lee DeMarinis and Ron Innes who were so instrumen¬ 
tal in volunteer service on committees dealing with the development of 
Food Bank, making of the movies, "How Do You Live In A Hungry World" and 
emergency aid projects. 

United Methodist Women under the able leadership of Mrs. Ralph Armstrong 
and Mrs. Clara Mae Ray Contributed money, food and volunteers for all of 
the local projects as well as world hunger project of U.M.C.O.R. 

The Carillon, Friendship and Homebuilders Classes were always contribu¬ 
ting to the needs of these agencies as well as the Free Clinic of Tucson. 

First United Methodist Church was the first church to contribute their 
food collections to the opening of the food bank and have continually 
been in the forefront with its support. 
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Reverend Lawrence Hinshaw 


January 18, 1978 


What does it mean to First United Methodist Church? It has called to 
each of us to examine our priorities to test and evaluate all the 
activities; to put the primary stress, where Christ did, on serving 
God in human relationships. First Church has exhibited that it does 
not exist to perpetuate itself but to give itself. It truly fails its 
mission if it draws people into its walls and monopolizes their time, 
skills, and money for its institutional life. It is in the thick of 
the world that the work of the Christian Church is to be done. It is 
in the caring and serving, in responding to human need, in righting 
social wrongs that God is known. 

Thanks again! 


Sincerely, 



art****** 


Roland W. Brammeier 
Coordinator 


RWB:mlw 
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FIRST UNITED METHODIST 



FOURTH AT PARK, TUCSON, ARIZONA 85719 




WESLEY FOUNDATION 

623-7575 AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


Evaluation By Council On Ministries Chairperson, Iris Mulvaney 


January 17, 1978 


Dear Larry: 

As Chairperson of the Council On Ministries and as an individual church 
member I am familiar with your Doctor of Ministry project and am pleased 
to comment since I feel it has: 

1) Heightened the awareness of many of us in the congregation 
to the injustices of abundance/deprivation in regard to 
world hunger—and that although the overt and immediate 
need is for food, these injustices include other inequal¬ 
ities which could be summarized as the hunger for "human 
dignity." 

2) Provided varied avenues so we could assume responsibility 
for alleviating, in a small way, some of these injustices. 

3) Demonstrated the effectiveness of thoughtful, long-range 
planning for the growth of persons and the development 
of programs in implementing the church's mission. 

Probably the objective with the greatest potential for continuing or 
long-range results is the work done with the youth who went on the Bi¬ 
centennial Tour. Although some of these young people were from Christian 
homes and might have participated in the varied activities and services 
of the church anyway, others were not, but have become involved through 
the "sense of community" created and continuing in this group. This 
feeling of closeness—which young people deeply need—seems to me to 
include not only the adults who accompanied them but also many others 
who helped fund their journey; a journey filled with fun but also an 
"eye-opener." 

Other phases of your project I would like to comment on include the 
following: 

Engaging the church in studying various aspects of world hunger, 
especially as mentioned under objectives 4, 6, and perhaps 9, raised 
the social awareness of a group of people already dedicated to Christ 1 s 
mission, but who seemed either apathetic or lacking a particular focus 
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Letter to Larry Hinshaw 


January 17, 1978 


for service. This focus was provided through objectives 5, 7, and 8 so 
that responsible participation locally and nationally became imperative 
both through financial giving and active involvement. 

A growth in perception in ways to meet needs, it seems to me, is evident 
in regard to contributions to the Community Food Bank. Initially, the 
filling of boxes with food and placing them at the church altar was dra¬ 
matic and exciting, but now we have come to realize that the same amount 
of money donated to the Community Food Bank, while less personal, is 
more efficient since they can purchase wholesale. The filming of the 
church service where testimony was given to various church efforts was 
also exciting, but we know that was only a single event in a long 
struggle to increase our effectiveness as Christians. 


Somewhat less dramatic but a valid testament to the raising of our 
spiritual consciousness is the fact that at least one group has greatly 
simplified their monthly potluck dinners but increased their financial 
giving to Christ's mission—this as a direct result of this study. 

In conclusion, a subjective but valid evaluation is the appreciation 
felt by many of us for the witness provided by the clergy and other 
Christian leaders in these various activities that individuals can 
act effectively against injustice. (A current example is the honor 
given Roland Brammeier.) 


Sincerely, 




Iris Mulvaney fj 
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Appendix A 

REPORT OF STUDY SEMINAR TO BRAZIL 

Laurel Lynne Hinshaw 

August 17, 1975 

We, United States citizens have been so entranced with Europe and 
our European heritage that we 1 ve ignored our closest neighbor—South 
America. This past month, nine others and I had the privilege of study¬ 
ing in Brazil, and traveling in the countries of Columbia, Equador, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina and Uruguay. The country was beautiful and the people 
impressive. We traveled to Brasilia, the capital of Brazil, and major 
cities such as Rio de Janeiro, as well as the rural areas. We walked 
through poverty stricken fafelas, visited universities and attended a 
church service on the beach. We met with politicians, doctors, univer¬ 
sity students, church leaders, and many others. It was an eye opening 
experience for me and a realization that I belong to a much larger com¬ 
munity of Americans. 

Out of my study I have gathered many impressions; some of which 
I wish to share with you today. Here is some background. 

Brazil is the largest country in South America. It is almost 
half of the South American continent with a land span as big as the 
United States. Portugal gained possession of Brazil under a treaty 
made with Spain in 1494. Brazil remained under Portugal's rule until 
1822 when Brazil declared its independence. Most Brazilians are of 
Portugese and African descent and speak Portugese as their national 
language. 

In 1964 there was a military take-over and, consequently, the 
government in Brazil now is a military dictatorship. Right now, Brazil 
is the most powerful nation in South America. It has the largest Air 
Force with its military leaders trained in the United States at West 
Point. 
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Because of this type of dictatorship, church leaders have been 
suppressed when attempting to speak out in defense of human rights. 
Heldar Kamara, a Catholic bishop, spoke out against the government, was 
arrested, and had his priesthood privileges revoked. Only now may he 
read scripture from the pulpit. 

Manoel De Mello, a Brazilian pentecostalist who is sometimes 
described as 'a rare prophetic voice within Brazil's protestant com¬ 
munity,' was arrested in his church in Sao Paulo on February 27, but was 
released 30 hours later without charges or explanations. Mello, 46, is 
founder and national President of the Brazil for Christ Evangelical 
Pentecostal Church, which is one of Brazil's five member churches of the 
World Council of Churches. 

The churches of Brazil are potentially the strongest forces in 
bringing about social change, but church leaders fear for their lives, 
and those of their congregations, and remain silent. 

Our team was shadowed by secret service men everywhere we went, 
and our leader could not speak to us about the situation in his own 
country because he felt that his family and our team would be endangered. 
When we visited Natal, I stayed with a family who was very politically 
involved there. They drew a diagram of the governmental and actual 
power structure, but insisted I tear it up before leaving the country; 
they feared for my safety, as well as theirs, should the diagram be 
found in my possession. The irony of the system is that it has all the 
trappings of a Democratic system, including elections, a congress and a 
president. However, the actual power rests in the military dictatorship 
which is superimposed over the electoral process. Sadly, most of the 
people are still unaware of the extent to which the Democratic process 
has been subverted. 

While we were in Brazil, the president gave a rare speech over 
national television. The speech was to promote hatred for Leftists and 
to re-emphasize the law stating that students cannot make political 
speeches. He reminded the people of the fate of the students who were 
arrested for making speeches during the military take-over in 1964, and 
who are still imprisoned. Students to this day are not allowed to study 
political science. 
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Perhaps the most frightening thing about the curtain of repression 
which surrounds Brazil is that it envelopes not a small banana republic, 
but a rapidly industrializing nation of over one hundred million people. 
With its vast area and natural resources, Brazil is almost certainly a 
future world power. Brazil already possesses the largest and fastest 
growing economy in Latin America, with a real growth rate of over 10% 
annually. 

The Brazilian government stresses economic development over all 
else, except military strength. Environmental and human concerns have 
been sacrificed on the altar of progress. In the attempt to open up the 
vast basin of the Amazon for development, the great rain forests are 
being systematically ravaged. These forests are one of the greatest 
sources of oxygen on earth. Quite literally, the lungs of the world. 

The Indian tribes which inhabit these regions are being pushed to the 
brink of extinction by starvation, disease, and outright slaughter. For 
some tribes, it is already too late. 

The contrast between the lifestyle of the elite minority and the 
over-whelming poverty of the masses is staggering. Brasilia, the new 
capital of Brazil, is the outstanding example of the former. The city is 
constructed roughly in the form of an airplane, with the government 
buildings and transportation system comprising the body, and the resi¬ 
dential and business areas situated in the wings. The architecture is 
very modern and the people who live there, live well indeed. Each block 
consists of a large apartment complex housing as many as one thousand 
people. A nursery school and market is available on each block. Every 
four blocks, there is a high school, a church and a shopping district. 

This affluence contrasts sharply with the terrible poverty which 
is the lot of most of the people. Many of the peasants, jobless and 
starving, migrate to the cities in search of jobs and a better life; the 
miracle which the government has promised them. The reality which they 
encounter, however, is a nightmare rather than a dream. These people, 
with their families, end up in the vast fafelas or slums which surround 
the large cities. A fafela is a hillside covered with thousands of 
cardboard shacks, an open sewer, no running water, no electricity, no 
plumbing. The people who live there are hard-working and industrious. 
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They work to replace the cardboard with more permanent adobe, building 
the walls with bricks they form themselves. The interior of the shack 
is clean and neat, the dirt floors swept. Most of the men work, but 
few earn enough to have any hope of bettering their lives. Seven out 
of ten Brazilians who are employed earn less than $9 per week. Most 
of these workers work seven days a week, and almost all have families 
to support on the $1.30 per day. 

We attended a church in Rio De Janeiro where half the congre¬ 
gation walked four miles from their homes in the fafelas to attend the 
service. Later we visited with some of these people in their homes and 
were impressed with their cleanliness and dignity. 

The educational system in Brazil serves only to perpetuate the 
present disparities. The quality of education in the public schools is 
very poor. Students emerge from this system at the secondary level and 
few actually make it. Very few students graduate from high school, and 
stand almost no chance of passing the stiff college entrance exams. 
Children of wealthy families attend the much better private schools and 
are much more likely to get into college. 

This disparity is also evident in the area of health care. Free 
emergency care is nominally available to all of the people, but the 
public facilities are too thinly spread and understaffed to meet the 
needs of most of the people. The private hospitals are much better 
equipped and staffed, but are available only to the elite who can afford 
them. 

There are many orphans and children without families in Brazil. 
Government facilities for these children are entirely inadequate. A 
very common practice is for a poor mother, unable to feed her child, 
to leave the child on the doorstep of a wealthy family. The family I 
stayed with in Natal found a baby girl on their doorstep three years 
ago and are raising her as their own child. 

To realize the poverty of millions is an over-whelming and mind- 
boggling thing, but I missed the very personal and human nature of this 
tragedy until I saw it in the face of a small boy in Recife. He came up 
and grabbed my arm and just looked up at me with his big eyes until I 
could no longer ignore him. I picked him up and hugged him. Tears were 
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rolling down my cheeks, and when the bus came, it was difficult to let 
go. 

The last thing I want to tell you is how this experience has 
changed my life. I have developed some life-long friendships with 
people I've met in South America and with the people on our team. I 
have a greater awareness of poverty. I can still remember the poor 
taking the leftovers from the table of the rich and eating the bones 
clean. Some of the other members of the team and I have decided to 
give up eating beef as a statement of our support for these people. 

In addition, I have committed myself to trying to communicate what I 
have learned of the needs and hopes and aspirations of the peoples of 
Latin America. I am hoping you will join me in a commitment to help 
ours be a nation, truly Christian to its own people, and all the people 
of the world. I can think of no better closing than to read to you 
this statement by Bishop Valenquela of the Costa Rican Methodist Church. 
He reminds us of the kind of Christian Mission presence needed in South 
America today. 

MISSIONARY GO HOME...OR STAY 
If you cannot understand what is happening on this 
continent at this time which is awakening the dawn 
of a new liberation, 

MISSIONARY GO HOME! 

If you aren't capable of separating the eternal word 
of the Gospel from the cultural molds in which you 
brought it to these lands and taught it even with 
true self-denial, 

MISSIONARY GO HOME! 

If you are not able to identify with the sufferings, 
agonies and aspirations of these people made pre¬ 
maturely old by an unequal struggle which seemed to 
have neither end nor hope, 

MISSIONARY GO HOME! 

If your allegiance and faithfulness to your homeland 
is stronger than your loyalty and obedience to Jesus 
Christ who came to "put down the mighty from their 
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thrones and exalt those of low degree." (Luke 1:52), 
MISSIONARY GO HOME! 

If you are not capable of loving and respecting as 
equals those whom one day you came to evangelise 
as "lost", 

MISSIONARY GO HOME! 

If you are not able to rejoice with the entrance of 
new peoples and churches into a newness of maturity, 
independence and responsibility, although at the price 
of committing errors such as those which you and your 
countrymen also committed in the past, 

THEN, NOW IS THE TIME TO RETURN 
TO YOUR HOME... 

BUT...If you are disposed to undergo the risks and 
pains of this hour of birth in which our American 
peoples live, while at the same time denying your¬ 
self; 

...If you begin to rejoice with them for the feel¬ 
ings of happiness that the Gospel is not just an 
announcement and affirmation of a remote hope, but 
rather of a hope and liberation which is even now 
transforming history; 

...If you are disposed to put more of your time, 
your wealth, your life to the service of these 
people who are awakening, 

THEN STAY!!!...for there is much to do and there 
is a lack of hands and blood for a task so large in 
which Christ himself is the pioneer and protagonist. 
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Appendix B 

REPORT OF STUDY SEMINAR TO CARIBBEAN CRESCENT 

Kirk Grubb 

The summer seminar program on which I participated would not 
have been possible without the love and encouragement of the people of 
First United Methodist Church, Tucson, and the Wesley Foundation at the 
University of Arizona. The Wesley Foundation encouraged me to partici¬ 
pate on the district's Summer Seminar Caribbean Study Tour so that I 
might learn more about the religious and political systems of Latin 
America. 

Much of the financial support that I received came from the 
people of First Church. At an afternoon dinner sponsored by the Wesley 
Foundation, the people of First Church donated well over half of the 
$1,300 I needed to participate on the seminar program. Many people who 
did not attend the dinner also gave donations to support me. 

One of the major issues that the study team dealt with on the 
tour was the problem of hunger. Almost all the religious and political 
leaders we spoke with in the various countries eventually turned our 
discussions to the subject of hunger, and the barriers that prevent the 
poor from eating properly. Much of what we learned about the barriers 
supported the work of Dr. C. Dean Freudenberger. 

One of the major barriers that hinders people from eating well 
in Latin countries is the one crop export economy system. Most of the 
crops that Latin American countries dedicate themselves to, such as 
coffee and sugar, provide little nutritional value. Since such large 
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tracts of land are used to grow these crops, growing space for other more 
nutritional crops is limited, and the problem of hunger is further aggra¬ 
vated. 

Landowners of the developing countries seem to prefer the large 
profit margins of export crops to slimmer earnings of crops that would 
provide the nutrition that is so badly needed throughout Latin America. 

In Panama we learned that the great landowners often force small farmers 
off plots so that they, the great landowners, may use these plots to 
further the production of coffee or bananas. The displaced farmer will 
many times clear new plots from the jungle, only to find that the great 
landowners are right behind him, ready to continue the cycle again. 

Exploitation of this nature and other natures is causing the 
average person in Latin America to become discontent with the govern¬ 
ments that presently encourage such injustices. Many people in Latin 
America are dedicating their lives to solving the problem of hunger, 
but they often find their lives in danger as a result of their ideas. 

We were told that some of the people we talked with on the tour may 
someday lose their lives because their views on hunger differ from those 
of their monied compatriots. 

All members of the 1977 Study Seminar Team agreed to speak about 
our findings whenever possible so that the people of our district would 
be made aware of what is happening in Latin America. When the team re¬ 
turned in August, we spoke at Christ Chapel in Tempe. I later gave a 
presentation to a Methodist Men's group in Globe. At my own church. 

First United Methodist, Tucson, I gave two presentations. The first was 
during the morning worship hours, and the second was a longer slide 
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presentation and discussion. During the Lenten season this year, I plan 
to teach a course on the Caribbean Crescent. The course is part of a 
program that will be offered at First United Methodist Church, Tucson. 
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Appendix C 


BICENTENNIAL TOUR DIARY 


Linda Oliver 


Thursday, July 10, 1975 

Today is the day. We left Tucson around 4:00 p.m. heading for 
Willcox. On the way it started to rain and one of our signs (Tucson) 
fell off. We also had problems with the other two. Our bus driver was 
Ken Hicks and our bus number was 2141. We arrived in Willcox around 
6:30 and ate dinner. The Willcox crew was raring to go. We all got on 
the bus not really knowing anyone and headed for Las Cruces. 

Kathy saw to it that we met people right away. She had us doing 
a lot of switching around and a lot of "getting-to-know-the-other-people" 
games. When we arrived in Las Cruces, the Greyhound bus station was 
closed. Seeing that it was urgent to have a "bathroom-break" we invaded 
a Continental bus station. Our new bus driver was John Slippry. 

Now it was time to sleep, which was nearly impossible. I don't 
think anyone got more than 3 hours of sleep. People were sleeping on 
top of people, all over the floors, and anywhere else they could. 

David Bowen was sick the whole night - "the beginning of an 
epidemic." 

Friday, July 11 

We arrived in Amarillo, Texas, around 7:30. We ate breakfast and 
exercised our legs in a park. Our bus driver was Gary Alexander. We 
boarded the bus and started for Oklahoma City. Mark and Kathy gave back¬ 
ground talks about the Indians and Oklahoma. At this time we are 2 hours 
ahead of schedule. 

We arrived at St. Luke's Methodist Church around 5:00 just in 
time to cook dinner. The houses around here are gigantic! We ate dinner 
and then went swimming in a very large pool at one of the houses. Then 
we went to sleep on a floor, which was a Imt better than the bus. No one 
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had any trouble getting to sleep. 

St. Luke's is really a very large and beautiful church. 

Saturday, July 12 

We woke up around 7:00 and cooked breakfast. Our bus driver, 

Mike Hartman, had gotten the wrong instructions and arrived at 6:30. 

He ate breakfast with us. Before leaving we received a tour of the 
sanctuary. It was beautiful. Then we went to the Cowboy Hall of Fame. 

On the way to Arkansas for lunch, we stopped at a lake and went swim¬ 
ming. It was a nice break from riding on the bus. 

When we arrived in Little Rock, Arkansas, we went to Fort Smith 
and saw Judge Parker's courthouse. Judge Parker was called "the Hanging 
Judge" and we saw the place where many men died. Some of us tried out 
the nooses and a few almost hung themselves. 

We arrived in Memphis around 3:00 a.m. Kathy woke us all up 
(with her Southern accent) to see the "muddy" Mississippi. We got a 
new bus driver, Bill Logan. 

About 10 people were sick (throwing up). Larry and Kathy decided 
a lot of it was "mass hysteria" and did their best to keep the rest of us 
from getting sick. Jacque threw up all over the steps, and Debbie sure 
was aiming at the bus driver. We spent the night on the bus and all of 
us had a hard time sleeping. 

Sunday, July 13 

We arrived in Nashville at 6:30 and received a new bus driver, 
Bill Swartwout. He took us to Scarritt College where we took our first 
showers. Since the girls only had one shower head, and we had a limited 
time, we found it necessary to "team up" for showering. We ate break¬ 
fast at the college and got ready for church. Debbie was still really 
sick. 

We went to church at McKendree. It was a good service, even 
though some of us had a hard time staying awake. After church we went 
to Andrew Jackson's home "the Hermitage." It was a beautiful, big 
place. Afterwards we went back to the church and had supper. Then we 
were given the option of going to see "French Connection II" or going 
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to sleep. A lot of us chose bed. 

P.S. John Zambrano joined us here. 

Monday, July 14 

We woke up around 6:30 and had breakfast. Today’s bus driver is 
Benny Summers. We went to the Upper Room and heard an explanation about 
the wood carving of the "Last Supper." We also took communion there. 
After that, we went to the Methodist Board of Education. Dr. Trotter 
talked to us. We also heard from the legislative affairs program and 
the Board of Discipleship. Then, back we went to the Upper Room for a 
tour. We ate lunch at Hardee's. We're beginning to get used to ham¬ 
burgers for every meal. 

Before leaving Nashville, we stopped at the Methodist Publishing 
House. Many of us, for the first time, began to understand and see how 
a book is published. In Knoxville, we ate dinner and switched bus 
drivers — Albert Johnson. We arrived in Roanoke around 3:00 a.m. and 
again switched bus drivers — Earl Boytnott. It was another thrilling 
night on the bus. 

Tuesday, July 15 

It was a very tired group that pulled into Williamsburg, Va., 
around 8:00 a.m. It was raining and many of us didn't have a raincoat. 
What joy. We invaded the entrance to the visitors' center, since that 
was the only covered place around, and had doughnuts and juice. Then 
we visited Colonial Williamsburg for 5 hours. It was fun and really 
extremely interesting to see an old colonial town; but for a tired 
group to begin with, it was also quite tiring. We had our first taste 
of "real humidity" and it would not be our last. 

Around 3:30 we started for Richmond where we stopped for a new 
bus driver — Pete Kaszyk. Then, we headed for Washington, D. C. 

Arrived in D. C. around 7:15 and met Bob (who flew to Washington, 
D. C.) at the YMCA. For all of us who were used to "good old Tucson," 
the YMCA was a shock and a half. We had our first mail stop here. 

Larry talked to us about how dangerous a big city could be. With 
Larry's talk fresh in our minds, and phone calls and letters from home 
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combined, most of us were in tears over one thing or another. We tried 
to do washing but none of the machines worked right. We had to lock our 
doors extremely well before we went to sleep. 

Wednesday, July 16 

We woke up around 6:15 with the "delightful" sound of Larry 
pounding on our doors. It took the girls longer than expected to get 
dressed, but finally we were off for breakfast. Our bus driver, Ron 
Poole, used to be a neighbor of President Ford and is also a Methodist. 

We spent over our budget for breakfast ($1.00) so, of course, as usual, 
we had to collect from the people who spent more than they should. 

We arrived at the United Methodist Building at 9:10—a little bit 
late. Rosamond Steere was our resource person. We broke into small 
groups: world hunger, energy policies, and the legislative process. We 
had some great discussions/arguments over these topics. Then we had an 
excellent speaker on energy. Everyone participated in the discussion 
that followed. 

We went to lunch at the new Senate Building; some of us saw 
Rockefeller. Then we rode a subway to the Capitol and got lost in the 
building. We sounded like a herd of elephants waiting to stampede. 

After lunch we talked to Stanley Steinman, Mo Udall's aide. Then we 
went to the House Gallery and sat in on one of the sessions. They kicked 
us out, because of room, but good old Stanley got us back in again. 

Afterwards, we went and talked to Mo Udall until the bell for 
"roll call" vote rang. After we ate dinner we went to the Kennedy 
Center. We passed by the Watergate Hotel, which made some of us think 
about the last 2-3 years. We toured Kennedy Center and then watched the 
movie, "Barefoot In The Park." Everyone enjoyed themselves. Larry and 
Debbie kept competing to see who could laugh the loudest. Debbie was 
able to make the whole theater laugh in parts that weren't even funny. 

Before going back to the "Y" we went to "Blimpies" for ice 
cream. Everyone was in bed by 12:00. The fatigue has begun to show 
in everyone. 

Thursday, July 17 

Woke up at 6:15 again. Our driver is John Lond. We got to the 
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State Department a little bit late, and talked to a man who works with 
Food Aid. We talked about U. S. policies and then left at 10:00. 

We went back to the Methodist Building and talked to Cathy 
Bishop about hunger and poverty in the U. S. The Supreme Court was our 
next stop for lunch. At 1:30 we had a lecture and discussion on school 
integration. Boy, was that a "heated topic." Kathy met an old "school 
teacher friend" from California. 

For our nighttime entertainment and dinner, we went to the Smith¬ 
sonian Institute. Boy, is there a lot to see there, and no way to see 
it all. But it was fun and educational. We arrived back at the "Y" at 
9:00 but most of us didn't get to bed until 12:00 anyway. Oh, P. S. — 
Linda B. and a crew did the laundry for us today. The joy of having 
clean clothes but the mess of getting them all back! 

Friday, July 18 

We woke up at 7:00 so we could be in line at the White House by 
9:15. Our bus driver is Enoch Ragin. The sun was hot and the air was 
muggy, waiting in line at the White House, but it was worth it because 
at 10:20 (in the White House) we shook hands with President Ford. All 
of us that is except for Debbie. It was a big thrill for all of us; 
especially since it was the first time that he had gone through the tour 
lines, but there sure were a lot of Secret Service men all around. Kathy 
said he looked a little pale and she thought he "wasn't getting enough 
protein." 

Then we went to the Washington Monument, for ten minutes, and 
then to Arlington Cemetary. At Arlington, we saw the changing of the 
guard, quite a spectacular sight, and John and Robert Kennedy's graves. 
Before lunch we drove by Robert Lee’s house and after lunch we toured 
Mt. Vernon. By this time, an old house was just like any other old 
house, but it still was interesting. It also was very humid. 

We also visited the Jefferson and Lincoln Memorials and the 
National Archives before going back to the "Y". 

Once we were back, we were given four options: (1) go to Ford's, 
(2) go shopping, (3) go back to the Smithsonian, and (4) stay at the "Y" 
and relax. 
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Saturday, July 19 

We woke up at 6:00 a.m. and started for Philadelphia with our bus 
driver, Jimmy Lee. We arrived in Philadelphia in time to have lunch at 
McDonalds; then we headed for Independence Hall. Before we got to see 
the Liberty Bell we went to a sidewalk play. We met Mr. and Mrs. Bunny 
Rabbit (Vi and George Bechtold) there. It was nice to see a familiar face 
again. The heat and humidity was really getting to us. It felt like our 
clothes were beginning to be a part of our skins. 

After the play we went back and saw the "bell with the crack in 
it." Then we toured Independence Hall. We got a new bus driver, Tom 
Fender, and he showed us around Philadelphia. We toured Betsy Ross' 
house and passed by Ben Franklin's grave. 

We had to go back to the bus depot to get the floor mopped be¬ 
cause the bathroom was leaking. We left for New York around 4:00 and 
arrived there at 5:30. 

We drove directly to Hotel Woodstock. Larry had stayed there 20 
years ago; and then when he and Mark checked it out, Larry realized that 
the place had changed for the worse, much more than he had expected. So, 
we forfeited our deposit and found a new hotel, the Hotel Dixie. Mean¬ 
while, the group had been people watching. It was really strange to see 
people and garbage lying all over the streets, prostitutes walking all 
over, and really noticeably, and people going to the bathroom on the 
sidewalks. 

Larry let us have some time to pull ourselves together, and at 
9:30 we met to take a walk around Times Square to "people watch." It 
was interesting but also a bit frightening. Then we went to bed. 

Sunday, July 20 

We woke up at 7:30 and had breakfast; then we split up into 
groups and took a taxi to Riverside Cathedral. The taxi drivers are 
crazy. One of the group's cab driver drove them around and around. 

Their fare was $4.35 instead of everyone else's $3.65. After church 
we got a tour of the building (its gorgeous) and then we ate lunch there. 

After lunch (1:50) we walked and walked; first to St. John's the 
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Divine, then to Central Park, and then to the subways. This was our first 
time on the subways for many of us. We first went to 59th Street and then 
from there to the South Ferry. It was extremely hot and humid, and we 
were all dying of thirst. We went on the ferry and passed the Statue of 
Liberty. The breeze felt really good. On the subway home, we all started 
singing. Some people thought it was nice, but others thought we were 
really wierd and switched cars. 

When we finally got back, we went to Radio City. First we saw a 
short skit about the U. S. and then some ballet, then the Rockettes, and 
finally the movie, "Bite The Bullet." When we got out it was raining but 
we walked to a Burger King anyway. We ate dinner there and celebrated 
Nancy Brannon's birthday with apple pies. Then we headed for home and bed. 

Monday, July 21 

We woke up at 6:00 and arrived at the United Methodist Building 
at 8:50 we walked. The first thing we did there was to play a game on 
hunger. After lunch we talked about food production with two very good 
speakers. Then we went for a tour of the U. N. We saw: a model of the 
U. N., a bell made of copper pennies collected from children as a gift 
from Japan, a plan to help refugees, the six working bodies, Security 
Council Chambers, the Trusteeship Council, the Economic and Social 
Council and the General Assembly room. Afterwards we went to the Empire 
State Building. Most of us went to the top but a few went with Larry to 
load the bus. 

We left New York around 6:30 with bus driver. Jack Doughity, and 
bus 3263. We rode through Harlem which was very shocking to a lot of us. 
Around 10:15 p.m. Larry called "lights out" on the bus and we went to 
sleep. 

Tuesday, July 22 

We arrived in Norwell around 1:00 a.m. We went straight to the 
church and straight to bed. We got up around 7:45 and left at 10:40 for 
Plymouth Rock and then continued on to Plymouth Planation. It was wierd 
to see the kind of houses the Pilgrims had to live in and to try to ex¬ 
perience the things that happened to them. We arrived at Nauset Beach 
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around 3:00. We all went swimming in the "ice-cold" Atlantic Ocean. 

After a while we were so numb it didn't matter. We had two small acci¬ 
dents though — Carol Marshall swam out too far, so Mike and Tom and a 
lifeguard had to swim out and get her. She was okay. Nancy Brannon got 
caught in the undertow current and the lifeguard had to get her too. 

Other than that, everyone had a lot of fun body surfing and just goofing 
around. 

We headed back to the church. Larry's old congregation had a 
reception for us. They had a really good guitar player there and she 
sang all the songs we had been singing on the bus. They even connected 
a hose to the kitchen sink and put a nozzle on the other end and made a 
nice shower with hot and cold water for us. It was greatly appreciated. 

We went to bed at 11:30 but had problems with some of the local 
boys knocking on the windows and blowing smoke into the girls' room. 

Larry solved this by threatening to call the police. 

Wednesday, July 23 

We woke up at 6:00 and left at 9:00 with bus driver, Chopey, for 
Boston. We went to a multi-media presentation in an inflated balloon. 

Some people liked it; others thought it was a waste of time. It was very 
cold inside. 

Afterwards we went to the Boston Commons and followed the 
"Freedom Trail." We saw a cemetery, the King's Chapel Church and the old 
State House. Then it was time for lunch. Lunch was very good but we were 
spread all over the restaurant. On the way back, Larry discovered we 
were missing Nancy Peterson, Tony Peralta, Jr., and Margie H. Mark and 
Tony, Sr. went back to look for them. Meanwhile, they showed up (they 
had been left behind at the restaurant). So Larry and Kathy waited at 
a street corner for Mark and Tony, but they went back to the bus, so we 
had to go back and pick up Larry and Kathy. Finally we were all back 
together. 

We went to the U.S.S. Constitution and got a tour of the ship, 
then we passed by Bunker Hill. We stopped at Lexington and Concord, 
and talked about the battles that happened there. 

We were just heading out of Lexington when we saw a 10-speed slam 
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into a VW. Larry and Mark jumped out of the bus to aid the rider. He 
went into shock. We finally left after the ambulance and the police 
finished getting reports. We went back to Boston and switched drivers— 
James Thompson. Then we headed for Gettysburg. We spent the night in 
our good friend—the bus. We also got to do our laundry. 

Thursday, July 24 

We stopped at 1:00 a.m. and switched drivers—Roger Smith. We 
arrived very tired in Gettysburg at 7:30. We ate breakfast and then with 
our new driver, Mike Voyten, and a tour guide, we toured the battlefield. 
It was a good tour; but with us just having spent a restless night on the 
bus, a lot of us really had a hard time staying awake. Some of us lost 
the battle. 

Then we headed for Chicago. On the way, we held an experiment — 
we put 14 people on the 2-seat chair. We ate at Howard Johnson's for 
dinner. It was raining hard and it was the first time many of us got 
to use our $1.99 specials (the raincoats we bought in Washington, D. C.). 
While waiting for dinner, everyone played with the "I Q Tester" game. 

Our super "brain," Mark Myers, figured it out with very little effort. 

After dinner we drove through a terrible rainstorm, visibility 2, 
driver—Ronny Oberg. It was one of the quietest times we had ever had. 
Around 9:20, outside Cleveland, we switched drivers again, Douglas Harris. 
After all the goodnight kisses we settled down for a little nap. 

Friday, July 25 

It was 2:30 a.m. when we finally arrived in Chicago. We stayed 
on the bus for an hour while Larry finished all the preparations. We 
found out that a guy had just been "rolled" on the 8th floor, so all of 
us were very cautious there. 

Seeing how many of us weren't even settled in our room until 
4:00, Larry decided to be a real "sweetheart" and let us sleep until 
11:00. Debbie Hinshaw was the only one who had trouble sleeping past 
7:30. 

After lunch, we split into groups. A lot of us went shopping, 
but prices were very expensive. Laurie Snider left to go to Wisconsin 
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and the Dunlaps (from Wilcox) came to visit us. 

We left Chicago around 6:00—bus driver. Bill Nelson, bus 7074— 
and headed for Evanston. We split up and ate dinner. We had our choice 
between chicken, steak, pizza, tacos, fish and hamburgers. It was really 
nice. We arrived at Hemmenway Church around 8:40. 

Some of us played basketball, but a lot of us got ready for bed. 
There was only one shower—in the guy's restroom. Kathy set aside thirty 
minutes where only the girls could use the "guy's" restroom. If you were 
not done in thirty minutes — then you better not be modest. Lights out 
was at 11:30. 

Saturday, July 26 

Woke up at 6:00 and ready to go by 8:00. The bus driver, Peter 
Hussey, was an hour late. We finally left for Omaha at 9:30. We passed 
by the largest shopping center under one roof in the world. We had a 
picnic lunch. 

When we arrived in Davenport, Iowa, Mark and Barbara called their 
brother to cane see them. Dave Myers passed right by the bus station and 
we had to get going, so they never got to see him. Our new driver was 
Chris Christofferson. We continued to Des Moines. We ate dinner at 6:30 
and got a new bus driver, Charlie Brown. When we got to the restaurant 
(they had steak), there were a lot of guys in the parking lot. The girls 
started cheering them and the guys started fooling around. It was very 
embarrassing when we finally had to get off the bus. 

After dinner we went to a store. We saw a really cute 11-year-old 
boy there. We (the girls) started flirting with him. We finally left and 
arrived at St. Paul's Church in Omaha. Lights out was at 11:30. 

Sunday, July 27 

Kathy woke us up, bright and early, 5:30 to be exact. We left at 
7:00 and went through the part of town that was hit by the tornado. Our 
bus driver was Dick McGuire. We tried to get back to sleep, but many of 
us found it very difficult. 

We arrived in Lincoln, Nebraska (Trinity Church), at 8:30; a little 
late for church, but just in time for the sermon. After church, we had a 
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tour and then lunch at 11:30. When we stopped for lunch, Eddie and Leta 
Friesen went to meet some relatives at "Buffalo Bill" park. We didn't 
find out until we switched bus drivers, Don Kellough, that there are 
five "Buffalo Bill" parks. We finally found them and then went to a 
park to go swimming. One problem though—the pool was closed. So we 
played football and goofed around. Larry injured his leg and became a 
cripple. 

We stopped at another park for dinner. We were all ready to 
leave when we discovered Carol Hinshaw and Margie were missing. It was 
getting dark and Kathy turned into the "worried frantic mother." All 
the adults and a few of the boys went out looking for them. We finally 
found them. They were fine—they just didn't know we were leaving so 
soon. 

We got to Cheyenne, Wyoming, around 10:00 p.m. at First Methodist. 
It was a nice church. 

Monday, July 28 

Woke up at 6:00 and ate breakfast (another Kathy Hinshaw 
"special"). Then at 7:30, we left for Salt Lake City with our driver, 
James Fisher. He took us through the scenic route, which also slowed us 
down. We ate lunch at an A & W. You can tell when we get hungry. The 
noise level quadruples. Our bus overheated so we had to wait awhile. 

In Rock Springs, we got a new driver, Harold Rapt. We would 
have him until we got to Flagstaff. He is 6'9" tall and really has to 
bend over to walk through the bus. He told a lot of stories and was 
really a nice guy. 

We had dinner after we arrived at Westminster College (Salt Lake 
City) and unloaded. Some of us went to a Pizza Hut and others went to a 
Sizzler. When we got back to the college, the guys and girls played 
basketball. There were shower facilities and a weight lifting room. We 
used them both. 

Lights out was at 11:00. Kathy tried to get all the girls to be 
quiet, but Debbie started crawling and rolling all over the floor. We 
laughed anyway. 
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Tuesday, July 29 

"Up and at 'em" was the battle cry at 6:15 a.m. We got up and 
ate for $1.89. Some of us really made pigs of ourselves. 

We visited the Mormon Tabernacle and left at 10:00 heading for 
Zion Park. We stopped at a park for lunch. We all became little kids 
again and played on the see-saw and the swings. 

When we finally got to Zion, we discovered it was closed due to 
rock slides. It was raining and we had to do something. We went to 
Kanab, Utah, and found the minister of a little Baptist church there. 

He was glad to be of help to us. 

The boys cooked us a delicious hamburger meal. They were really 
choking doing it though because they were under a tarp since it was 
raining. 

Meanwhile a "cold" epidemic was taking its toll. Kathy was 
stuffing everyone who was afflicted with Contact, aspirins, throat 
lozenges and protein. After dinner everyone goofed around until bed¬ 
time. The guys had a pillow fight and Kathy just couldn't get the 
girls to quiet down and quit laughing. It was very cramped quarters 
with sleeping bags on top of sleeping bags, but at least it had a roof. 

We weren't allowed to bring any suitcases—there just wasn't enough room! 

P.S. Next day we found out that Zion had an 18 foot wall of 

water go through it. 

Wednesday, July 30 

We woke up at 6:00. Today is our last day and we are all anxious 
to get home to our own beds and bathrooms. This group has lost whatever 
modesty it used to have. 

Since this church only has a small "one-hole' bathroom, it was 
hectic (very) in the morning. Finally we were all clean and ready to 
go. We stopped at Jacob's Lake and did some "souvenir" shopping. Then 

we were off to the North Rim of the Grand Canyon around 9:00. Our ears 

were having fits, but it was a beautiful sight to see. We ate lunch at 
the Grand Canyon, and many of us tried "Pine Gum." Most of us agreed it 
was horrible. 

After the Grand Canyon we went to the Balancing Rocks and Lee's 
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Ferry. We headed for Flagstaff at 12:30 and finally arrived at 5:30. In 
Flagstaff, Linda B. and David M. got off to meet their families. We also 
got a new driver, Ed Coyer. We ate when we got to Sedona. The area 
around there is gorgeous. We are two hours behind schedule. Jim B. and 
Linda 0. got off at Phoenix. The rest of us fell back to sleep. We 
arrived in Tucson around 2:00 a.m. Home at last after three weeks on a 
bus. But it was fun! 
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Appendix D 

TUCSON, ARIZONA YOUTH 
WASHINGTON SEMINAR 
"Energy and Hunger" 
June 16-17, 1975 


Wednesday, July 16 


9:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 


1:00 p.m. 

1:15 p.m. 


1:45 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. 


Orientation 

Location: Seminar Room, United Methodist Building 
100 Maryland Avenue, N. E. 

"Our Changing Energy Policy" 

Resource Person: Dr. Frances Gulick, Analyst, Con¬ 
gressional Research Service, 
Library of Congress 


Location: Same 

Briefing on the Legislative Process and Activities 
on the "Hill" 

Briefing on the Legislation being considered in the 
House today 

Resource Person: Stanley Steinman, Assistant to Rep. 
Morris K. Udall 

Location: Seminar Room 

Attend session of the House of Representatives 
Attend Congressional Hearings 

Appointment with Representative Morris K. udall 

Location: Room 1324 Longworth House Office Building 
Interior Committee Room 


Thursday, July 17 


8:45 a.m. Meet at C Street Entrance to State Department, 23rd 

and C Streets, N. W. 
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9:00 a.m. "War On Hunger—U.S. Aid Programs" 

Resource Person: Hunter Farnham, Agency for 
International Development 

Location: State Department 

10:10 a.m. Board bus for Capitol Hill 

10:45 a.m. "Hunger In The U.S." 

Resource Person: Kathy Bishop, Researcher, Senate 
Select Committee On Nutrition and 
Human Needs 

Location: Seminar Room 
LUNCH 

1:30 p.m. "Integration In Education" 

Resource Persons: Irene Adame, Administrative Assistant, 
Division of Emerging Social Issues, 
United Methodist Board of Church and 
Society 

David Nieto, Legislative Affairs 
Program, United Methodist Council 
On Youth Ministries 

2:45 p.m. Group Discussion—Evaluation 

4:00 p.m. Adjournment 


SEMINAR INFORMATION: 

GROUP: Tucson, Arizona Youth 

LEADER: Reverend Larry A. Hinshaw 

PARTICIPANTS: 34 Youth, 6 Adults 

HOTEL: YMCA, 1736 G Street, N. W., 20006 

UMS DESIGNER: Rosamond Steere, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D. C., 20002 
Phones: Office (202) 546-0604 
Home (301) 864-0308 
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Committee Assignments For The Arizona Congressional Delegation ; 

Senator Paul J. Fannin 

Committee On Finance 

Joint Economic Committee 

Committee On Interior and Insular Affairs 

Joint Committee On Internal Revenue Taxation 

Senator Barry Goldwater 

Committee On Aeronautical and Space Sciences 

Committee On Armed Services 

Select Committee On Intelligence Operations 

Representative Morris K. Udall 

Committee On Interior and Insular Affairs 

Subcommittee On Energy and The Environment, Chairman 
Committee On Post Office and Civil Service 
Office of Technology Assessment 
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Appendix E 


WASHINGTON-NEW YORK BICENTENNIAL TOUR 


July 10-30, 1975 


July 10 
Thu. 


July 11 
Fri. 


Lv. 4:00PM Tucson 

Ar. 10:00PM Las Cruces 

Lv. 11:00PM Las Cruces (Bus) 


Ar. 10:00AM Amarillo 

Lv. 12:00PM Amarillo 

Ar. 7:00PM Oklahoma City 

( St. Luke's Methodist Church ) 
(15th & North Robinson, 73103) 
Contact: Neil Winslow 


July 

12 

Lv. 10:00AM 

Oklahoma City 

Sat. 


Ar. 8:00PM 

Little Rock 



Lv. 10:00PM 

Little Rock (Bus) 

July 

13 

Ar. 3:00AM 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Sun. 


Lv. 4:00AM 

Memphis, Tenn. 



Ar. 9:30AM 

Nashville 


( McKendree Church ) - 523 Church St. 
(615)255-8677 



Contact: H. 

P. Tipps 

July 14 

Lv. 5:00PM 

Nashville 

Mon. 

Ar. 9:30PM 

Knoxville 


Lv. 9:50PM 

Knoxville 

July 15 

Ar. 12:20PM 

Bristol, Va. 

Tue. 

Lv. 12:50PM 

Bristol, Va. 


Ar. 3:45AM 

Roanoke, Va. 


Lv. 4:15AM 

Roanoke, Va. 


Ar. 9:00AM 

Williamsburg 
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Lv. 3:00AM Williamsburg 
Ar. 8:00AM Washington, D. C. 


July 15-19 (4 days) Washington, D. C.*** 

( YMCA, 1736 G Street, N. W., 20006) 
(202)628-8250 
Contact: D. J. Sedigo 


July 19 Lv. 7:30AM Washington, D. C. 

Sat. Ar. 11:00AM Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lv. 2:00PM Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ar. 4:30PM New York City 


July 19-22 

(3 

days) 

New York City*** 


(Hotel Woodstock, 127 W. 43rd St. 


(212)582-5000 

Contact: Ruth Southard 

July 22 

Lv. 

8:00AM 

New York City 

Tue. 

Ar. 

3:00PM 

Plymouth 


Lv. 

6:30PM 

Plymouth 


Ar. 

7:00PM 

Norwell, Mass. 


(Church Hill 

United Methodist) 


(River and Church Streets 02061) 
(617)826-4763 

Contact: Carroll C. Moore 


July 23 

Lv. 8:00AM 

Norwell, Mass. 

Wed. 

Ar. 9:00AM 

Boston 



Lv. 2:00PM 

Boston 



Ar. 6:30PM 

Concord, Mass. 


Lv. 6:30PM 

Concord, Mass. 

July 24 

Ar. 12:30AM 

Binghamton 


Thu. 

Lv. 12:50AM 

Binghamton 



Ar. 7:00AM 

Gettysburg, 

Pa. 


Lv. 12:00PM 

Gettysburg, 

Pa. 


Ar. 3:00PM 

Pittsburgh 



Lv. 4:00PM 

Pittsburgh 



Ar. 12:00AM 

South Bend, 

Ind. 


Lv. 12:00AM 

South Bend, 

Ind. 


10036) 
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July 25 Ar. 2:00AM Chicago, Ill.*** 

Fri. ( YMCA Hotel - (312)922-3183 ) 

(826 S. Wabash Avenue, 60605) 
Contact: Hamid Mirkarimi 

Lv. 6:00PM Chicago 

Ar. 7:30PM Evanston, Ill. 

( Hemmenway United Methodist Church ) 
(933 Chicago Avenue, 60202) 

Contact: Curt Lundberg 


July 26 

Lv. 

9:00AM 

Evanston, Ill. 

Sat. 

Ar. 

3:00PM 

Iowa City, Iowa 


Lv. 

3:30PM 

Iowa City, Iowa 


Ar. 

6:35PM 

Des Moines 


Lv. 

6:55PM 

Des Moines 


Ar. 

10:00PM 

Omaha, Nebraska 


(St. 

Paul' s 

United Methodist) 


(5410 Corby Street, 68104) 

(402)556-2433 

Contact: William Cotant 


July 27 
Sun. 


Lv. 

7:00AM 

Omaha, Nebraska 

Ar. 

2:00PM 

North Platte, Nebraska 

Lv. 

2:30PM 

North Platte, Nebraska 

Ar. 

8:00PM 

Cheyenne, Wyoming*** 


( First United Methodist ) 

(108 E. 18th Street, 82001) 

(307)623-1410 

Contact: Donald Brooters 


July 28 
Mon. 


Lv. 

7:30AM 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Ar. 

1:30PM 

Rock Springs, Wyoming 

Lv. 

2:00PM 

Rock Springs, Wyoming 

Ar. 

6:30PM 

Salt Lake City 


( Westminster College ) 

(1840 S. 13th St., East, 84105) 

(801)484-7651 

Contact: Joe Clarke 


July 29 
Tue. 


Lv. 10:00AM Salt Lake City 
Ar. 6:00PM Zion National Park 
( Camp Out ) 
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July 30 

Lv. 7:00AM 

Zion National Park 

Wed. 

Ar. 10:00AM 

Grand Canyon 


Lv. 1:00PM 

Grand Canyon 


Ar. 5:40PM 

Flagstaff 


Lv. 6:00PM 

Flagstaff 

- 

Ar. 12:00AM 

Tucson 
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Appendix F 


FIRST UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
SIX LENTEN COURSES! 



LENT 




1 . 


2 . 


SIX LENTEN COURSES ! 

First United Methodist Church is proud to offer these fine 

Lenten courses. All classes begin Wednesday, March 10. 

Potluck dinner is at 6:30, speaker at 7, and classes from 

7:45-8:45, and closing Communion at 9 in our Sanctuary. 

TWO CLASSES FOR CHILDREN - 7:00-8:45 P.M . 

" Did You Carry The Flag Today, Charlie? " 

This class taught by Judy Robinson is for 
Grades 1-6. 

" The Giving Tree " is for four and five year olds. 

Linda Stead is the teacher. The theme is the gift 
of giving and acceptance. 

THERE ARE FOUR OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADULTS - 7:45-8:45 P.M . 

1• " The Nation Yet To Be" taught by Lawrence Hinshaw. This 
course will help this Bicentennial year come alive for 
you and help you appreciate America as she points to the 
future. 

2. " Population and Poverty " taught by Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 
Biasing. This class is a practical approach to the 
decisions we must make in a time of population explosion 
and resource depletion. 

3* " The Prophets " - Jim and Lana Goff will teach this exciting 
course on Old Testament prophets and some that are contem¬ 
porary too. 

4. " Intentional Growth " - This will be an excellent time for 
you to learn to live intentionally as a Christian person. 

A fine growth opportunity for Lent. 
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NEEDS: 


IF THESE 
STEP 1: 


STEP 2: 


Appendix G 


PROGRAMMED FOOD DRIVE 


PERSONNEL 

1. A congregation. 

2. A supportive minister willing to give about 10 minutes of 
time to this operation. 

3. A group of 4-10 reliable persons (TROOPS) to make the food 
drive go. These should include: 

a. The HONCHO who directs the operation and makes sure 
that STEPS 1-14 below get done in the proper sequence. 

b. TOTER(S) - one or two (or more if needed in very large 
churches) persons to tote heavy food boxes from your 
church parking lot into your church (see STEPS 9 & 11). 

c. SPEAKER - someone fairly knowledgeable about the food 
bank who can stand up in front of the congregation for 
about 5 minutes to explain the food bank and the food 
drive. (To receive literature on the food bank, call 
Carol Tufts at 298-2166; to arrange for a speaker to 
your church group, call T. J. Biasing at 622-0154.) 

NEEDS ARE MET, YOU ARE READY TO PROCEED TO STEP 1. 

TROOPS and MINISTER (alternatively, HONCHO and MINISTER) get 
together and decide on a FOOD DRIVE WEEK - an 8-day "week" 
including 2 consecutive Sundays (SUNDAY 1 and SUNDAY 2). 

Give yourself at least 10 days "lead time" to prepare for 
SUNDAY 1. 

Clear the following with the MINISTER. 

a. 5 minutes of time during each service on SUNDAY 1 
should be given to the SPEAKER. 

b. The church TREASURER should be ready to set up a 
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"designated fund" to handle monetary contributions to 
the food bank made through your church. 

STEP 3: ALGEBRA (necessary for STEP 4) If m is the total number 

of (adult) members enrolled in your church, find k and n 
as follows: 

, m m 

k = 8 n -5 

STEP 4: About 10 days before SUNDAY 1 - call Rev. Roland Brammeier. 

Tell him (or leave message with secretary) that you will 
need k collapsible boxes and n shopping lists for SUNDAY 1. 
Roland's number (at the "Tucson District Office") is 
623-4742. 

THE WEEK BEFORE SUNDAY 1 TAKE STEPS 5, 6, and 7. (They need not neces¬ 
sarily be done in that order—any order will do.) 

STEP 5: After clearing with the MINISTER (STEP 2-b) be sure that 

your church TREASURER is on the lookout for checks made 
out to your church and clearly marked FOOD BANK in the 
lower lefthand corner and/or upper righthand corner of the 
check. Church TREASURER should be prepared to set up the 
designated fund mentioned in STEP 2-b. In a couple of weeks 
or so the TREASURER will want to know what to do with the 
money in said fund. It should be disbursed via a check 
payable to COMMUNITY FOOD BANK, INC. Have the TREASURER 
send the check to 

Mr. Dan Duncan, Executive Director 
Community Food Bank, Inc. 

2419 S. 4th Avenue 
Tucson, Az 85713 

STEP 6: HONCHO or one of the TROOPS goes down to the office of 

Tucson Metropolitan Ministry (call first, 623-4742) and 
picks up the collapsible boxes and shopping lists that 
have been arranged for in STEP 4. (Go to First United 
Methodist Church, 915 E. 4th Street — at 4th and Park, 
across from the main gate to the U. of A.) 
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STEP 7: Make certain that at least one of the TROOPS will be at each 

possible exit from the sanctuary immediately after each ser¬ 
vice on SUNDAY 1. These TROOPS will hand out the collapsible 
boxes and shopping lists to people as they leave the church. 
(One list goes with each box; you have more lists than boxes 
so that in case you run out of boxes, which you probably 
won't, you can at least still hand out the lists.) You may 
also wish to have one of the TROOPS running "shuttle" in 
case you run short of boxes at one exit while having more 
than enough at another. In that case, the "shuttle" can 
transport boxes (and lists) so that enough are readily avail¬ 
able at all exits. These TROOPS may also accept monetary 
gifts to the food bank on SUNDAY 1, since some of the congre¬ 
gation will probably have their checkbooks with them and may 
wish to give immediately (thereby avoiding feeling embarrassed 
while being seen not taking a box). All monies received 
should go to the church TREASURER. 

YOU ARE NOW READY FOR SUNDAY 1. 

STEP 8: HAPPENS ON SUNDAY 1 - The SPEAKER (See NEEDS: PERSONNEL 3-c 

and STEP 2-a) stands up in front of the congregation and ex¬ 
plains the food drive. The explanation should include: 

a. A brief (about 1 minute) explanation of the food bank 
and the purpose of the food drive. 

b. That the "object of the game" is to take a food box, 
assemble it, and fill it with the items on the 
shopping list (about $10 to $15 worth of groceries) 
and bring the filled box to the church the next Sunday . 

(It helps if the SPEAKER has a box and a list to show 
while making this part of the presentation.) 

c. That someone will be available in the church parking 
lot to assist people in toting boxes from their cars 
into the church (See Item 3-b under NEEDS: PERSONNEL). 
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d. For those who want to give, but do not wish to or 
cannot afford to fill a food box: monetary gifts 
of any amount are appreciated and can be used by 
the food bank to buy food at wholesale prices. 

Make checks payable to your church, so the gifts are 
tax-deductible, and write FOOD BANK on the lower 
lefthand and/or upper righthand corner of the check. 

To be doubly sure that it gets to the right place 
they may wish to put their contributions in an 
offering envelope clearly marked FOOD BANK. (This 
is to make sure that the church TREASURER puts it 
in the designated fund established at STEP 5.) 

e. That monetary contributions will be accepted this 
Sunday (SUNDAY 1) or next Sunday (SUNDAY 2). They 
may be put in the collection plate, given to the 
MINISTER, the SPEAKER, the HONCHO, or certain desig¬ 
nated TROOPS (or whomever you decide on). 

BETWEEN SUNDAY 1 AND SUNDAY 2 - STEPS 9 AND 10 

STEP 9: Make certain that TROOPS will be in place at each service 

on SUNDAY 2 as follows: 

a. TOTER(S) to carry food boxes from cars into the church. 
(A hand-truck, or similar item, may come in handy here.) 

b. A few well-known TROOPS in conspicuous places around 
the church to collect monetary contributions. 

c. HONCHO supervises a. and b. at each service. 

STEP 10: Make sure that a truck from the food bank will appear at the 

church on Monday (day after SUNDAY 2) to pick up the food 
boxes (or that other arrangements are made to get the food 
to the food bank at 2419 S. 4th Avenue). To arrange this, 
call Dan Duncan at the food bank, 623-7956. HONCHO also 
makes sure that the MINISTER knows what is being done at 
this step. 
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STEP 11: On SUNDAY 2 - HONCHO makes sure that the MINISTER or someone 

else reminds the congregation that this is the week to give 
checks or other monetary contributions; thanks congregation 
for their support, etc. HONCHO supervises the food intake 
and collection of monetary gifts at each service as speci¬ 
fied in STEP 9. 

AFTER SUNDAY 2 

STEP 12: HONCHO makes sure that: 

a. Food got to the food bank O.K. (Call MINISTER and/or 
food bank; 623-7956 for food bank.) 

b. Church TREASURER will inform HONCHO when check goes 
to the food bank (See STEP 5) and the amount of the 
check. 

STEP 13: HONCHO makes sure that report of successful food drive and 

appropriate "thank-you message" is expressed to the congre¬ 
gation. Use church bulletin or newsletter as appropriate. 

(You may want to have another food drive some day.) 

STEP 14: HONCHO and TROOPS collect certificate of appreciation from 

the food bank. If food drive results in more than one dollar 
per enrolled (adult) member (total value of food plus monetary 
contributions) also collect special recognition certificate 
for your church. To obtain these certificates, contact Rev. 
Roland Brammeier, 623-4742. 

EXTRA SUGGESTIONS 

1. When positioning TROOPS, have RESERVES (backup TROOPS) available in 
case someone gets sick or for some other reason doesn't show up. 

2. A sermon on social outreach, hunger, etc. is helpful on SUNDAY 1 if 
the MINISTER is willing. 

PHONE NUMBERS: WHEN IN DOUBT, CALL T. J. Biasing 622-0154 

or Carol Tufts 298-2166 
or Roland Brammeier 623-4742 
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Appendix H 

SERMON/SERVICE - "CAN WE BRIDGE THE CHASM?" 

Reverend Lawrence A. Hinshaw 

January 23, 1977 


TEXT : Luke 16:19-31 

THE STORY OF DIVES AND LAZARUS 

This profoundly simple story may be understood as a drama pre¬ 
sented in three acts. 

Act One tells of a wealthy man, Dives, richly dressed in Purple 
and fine linen who feasted sumptously every day. The story does not tell 
us if anyone else was ever included in his feasting. The image is of an 
overfed glutton, dressed to display his affluence to anyone who might see 
him. The only other person who appears in Act One is a beggar by the 
name of Lazarus. He is always there to gather up the scraps before the 
dogs get them. Dives knows he is there. Perhaps he pretends not to see 
him, or is it necessary for Dives to keep Lazarus around in order to 
feel rich in comparison? 

Maybe Lazarus came each day to remind Dives that there were 
legions of poor and that he could not hide from them behind his wall of 
gluttony? Or, is Lazarus the projection of Dives' own guilt? Does he 
really exist as the inescapable prompter of Dives' own conscience, the 
spokesman of his own guilt? Lazarus is there. He is poor. He is sick 
because he is poor. He is hungry. Dives is there. He is rich and 
flaunts it by gorging himself in the presence of the poor. 

Act Two begins with Dives' overtaxed heart coming to a stop. He 
dies and is ushered into Sheol, an intermediate nether land. Now Dives 
is in torment. Not the least of his sufferings is that from where he 
endures the indignities of pain, he can see Lazarus. 

Lazarus has also died and we see him in the luxury of Heaven. 

The last is now first and the first is now last. Their roles are reversed. 
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Lazarus is now comfortably fed and his accommodations beautiful. Dives 
suffers in the pain of his own self-pity. 

It is helpful to think of Heaven and Hell on a rather small 
stage—and even to see each separated from the other by an invisible 
chasm. If, in life, the separation of the poor from the rich seemed a 
chasm almost impossible to bridge, now in death the separation of Dives 
from Lazarus was impossible to bridge. 

Let us take care not to jump to the wrong conclusion. The point 
of the drama is not yet made. Jesus is not telling us that in the next 
life the poor shall be rich and the rich shall be poor. 

What shall we say of Dives? What was his sin? He probably had 
a valued place on the social register. How had he made his money? There 
is no mention of criminal charges against him. Was he happy? Or was his 
constant overeating an attempt to fill the emptiness within him? Spiri¬ 
tual emptiness is never filled in that fashion, although one could go on 
forever trying. 

Dives' sin was indifference to the poor! Dives was a selective 
blind man. He could not see unpleasantness. He could not see suffering. 
What he did not choose to see he could not understand. Dives could not 
see to care because he did not care to see ! 

At another time in his life he might have responded differently. 
Perhaps beneath his mountainous girth was the heart of a very sensitive 
man who built up his weight as insulation from pain. Bit by bit, ounce 
by ounce, he desensitized himself until he did not see or feel the pain 
of others. 

Like Dives, we find suffering unpleasant. We put the sick in 
hospitals and the aged in homes and the poor in ghettos safely out of 
sight. We do not see injustice unless it steps on our toes. We pull 
down the shades to our souls and speed quickly by. 

Lazarus got no help from Dives during his lifetime except the 
leftovers from the table. Somehow he found enough grace to carry him 
through. The name Lazarus may be translated "One whom God has helped", 
or "God is my help". One author put it this way, "He could count on 
nothing but the mercy of God, but it was enough to carry him across the 
chasm." 
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Act Three has Dives pleading with Abraham to send Lazarus to his 
five brothers to warn them, lest they come to share his fate. He is told 
that his brothers have already had the warning of Moses and the prophets. 
If that is not enough, neither will it be for someone to come from the 
dead. 

There are three concerns I want to share with you that are 
prompted by this story. The first of these is 

OUR WEALTH CANNOT SAVE US 

This past year or so our economy has been in flux and many have 
been out of work. Inflation has stretched our purse strings ever 
tighter. Yet, we have experienced nothing compared to much of the world. 

The world looks upon the United States as Lazarus must have seen 
Dives. What they see is our incredible wealth. They read from studies 
done by universities like our own that a "Third World" city of comparable 
size could be fed by what we throw in our garbage cans. 

Indeed, the amount of food 210 million Americans eat would feed 
a billion in the developing nations. Rene Dumont says that we are 6% 
of the world population consuming 1/3 of the world's resources. And, 
this means that at present production levels, only 18% of the world is 
able to enjoy our living standards (quoted in Mooneyham, WDSHW, 147, 

148). 

Most nitrogenous fertilizers, so necessary in the production of 
grains (particularly the new Hybrid Green Revolution Grains), are the 
product of petroleum. What we experience as an expensive inconvenience 
in a rising gasoline cost, the world experiences in skyrocketing costs 
of food. 

The United States is one of only four nations in the world able 
to export food. The others are: Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
France. We give away very little compared to the total produced by us. 

We rank 14th among 16 top nations in offering of developmental assistance. 
And while the nations of the world cannot buy fertilizer for grains and 
so go hungry, we continue to use 1.3 million tons of fertilizer annually 
on our lawns, golf courses and cemeteries. (As you will note, there is 
no Winter lawn at this church.) 
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All studies show the same: The rich are getting richer and the 
poor are becoming comparatively poorer—and angrier. They shall not be 
helped and we shall not be saved by our insensitivity. 

When Jimmy Carter warned in his Inaugural statement that more is 
not always better and that we need to turn down our thermostats to con¬ 
serve dwindling energy reserves, he said something we needed to hear. I 
remember also the Inaugural of another president who put it to us more 
bluntly: "If the free society cannot help the many who are poor, it can¬ 
not save the few who are rich." The second thing of which I need to 
remind us is 

OUR WEA'-TH CAN BLIND US TO THE NEEDS AND HURTS OF OTHERS 

In another period of my life, I did a great deal of traveling 
around the world. I was interested in discussing what I was hearing and 
l®3-^ning and thus entered into conversations with others also traveling. 
Whsb I found was that many persons journeyed to see the beautiful places 
of the world but did not see the people of the world at all. 

Like some modern day Dives, we put down the drawbridge over the 
chasm that separates us from the rest of the world and when we come home, 
up comes the drawbridge. No one is really met or known. Lives are not 
shared. We do not see poverty because, like Dives, we are selectively 
blind. If we permit ourselves to see, then we must deal with our feel¬ 
ings and so we insulate ourselves. 

These days there is talk about building a stronger fence, or 
perhaps a wall between us and our neighbor, Mexico. Border theft is 
becoming more common and smuggling is well-organized. One writer noted 
that this is to be expected when on one side of the fence there is such 
disparity from the other side. 

We cannot build walls high enough to protect us. And there is 
no security in larger and more deadly weapons. Robert McNamara said in 

his book The Essence of Security (161) "The wealthy_cannot remain 

either wealthy or secure if they continue to close their eyes to the 
pestilence of poverty that covers the whole southern half of the globe." 
He goes on to tell us that we must learn that "A dollar's worth of mili¬ 
tary hardware will buy less security than a dollar's worth more of 
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developmental assistance." In effect every man, woman and child in this 
country pays the federal government approximately: 

$375 for current military needs 
33 for education 

19 for job training and employment services 
24 for housing and community development 
12 for natural resources and the environment 
6 for economic assistance to the hungry nations 

The rest of the world does not regard us as being as generous as 
we think we are. They see the possessions we advertize and parade before 
them and they resent us for it. They are coming to realize that develop¬ 
ment has often meant exploitation. It is a way the rich nations have 
helped themselves to the resources of the poor. For example, from 1959 
to 1969 the USA invested $5.8 billion in the Third World countries of 
Latin America, Africa and the Middle East. Our return was an incredible 
250% or $15.1 billion. (Mooneyham, WDSHW , 129, 130) 

We must get over our blindness and make urgent reforms. As one 
foreign official starkly put it: "The only way we can live together 
peacefully on the same planet is for you to stop exploiting us and to 
help us catch up by making basic reforms in the system which put us where 
we are." (Mooneyham, WDSHW , 129, 130) 

We need to get in touch with poverty as the world knows it... 

Less than 60C a day for the person fortunate enough 
to be employed. 

Always living within the sound of gunfire 

Drinking water from a polluted well along with 
hundreds of others 

No chance of an education past the sixth grade 

No doctor within a hundred miles 

Children whose brains are dulled by lack of protein 

Too many children because they are your only hope 
when you are old 

Take off 25-30 years of life expectancy 

Take away privacy 
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Then wait, wait, wait—for a ride, for water, for 
food, for—death 

And the third thing I need to tell you is 
WE MUST DO MORE THAN WE HAVE IMAGINED 

This church has already done much in the year past. It is true 
that we have given more than 28 thousand dollars for mission. We have 
stocked the shelves of the Community Food Bank with $7,000 of provisions. 
We have given $3,300 to emergency world relief through UMCOR, we have 
made medical care available to the poor through the free clinic, and we 
have sent funds to help in oppressed nations of Latin America. This is 
a tribute to the faithfulness of our people. 

But, this is another year. The hungry are hungry again. The 
poor are still poor. And we who have been blessed with wealth must make 
a larger response than ever. In 1977, our mission budget is $7,000 larger 
than a year ago to meet our minimum goal. 

More than our funds, the world needs our creative imagining and 
our commitment to love it with greater devotion than ever before. Some¬ 
one who hears this message will want to respond with a life commitment 
to help the hungry be fed. There is a hundred or more ways this might 
be done. 

All of us have a need to address the question of a lifestyle 
appropriate to an age of scarcity. Each of us can do something to help 
those who are hungry in Tucson and to address those systemic changes 
that are required if the world's resources are to be more properly 
distributed. 

Our Hunger Task Force is charged with holding the image of 
Lazarus before us this year so that we see and feel and understand the 
poor and the hungry—and respond more appropriately than we otherwise 
might. 

We are located at the main gate of a great university. While 
there are many fine leaders in the fields of agriculture, climatology, 
energy, economics, etc., our university has yet to make the meeting of 
world hunger a priority commitment. We intend to ask our university to 
give us more leadership in this crucial cause in the year ahead. 
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I have posed the question: "Can we bridge the chasm?" In a way, 
I feel that is not the question at all. God has placed enough resources 
on this earth for all to live good lives. There is sufficient for that. 

The real question is "Will we bridge the chasm" between those 
who are fed and those who are hungry, those who are rich and those who 
are poor? 

We are like Dives, you and I; or, at the very least, we are like 
the five brothers he wanted to warn. For Dives there was no longer any 
hope of getting across that chasm. It was too late. But for us there 
is hope! We have received the warning. We have seen Lazarus. 

God have mercy on us if we decide to close our eyes. Amen! 
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THE SUNDAY MORNING CELEBRATION 


January 23, 1977 


Nine and Eleven O'clock 
A TIME FOR PERSONAL PREPARATION 

"Hungen make* a pens on climb up to the. netting and hold onto the 
naitens. 

It makes a penson lie down—but not ieel at nest. 

It makes a peMon lie down—unable to Attend. 

It makes a penson lie down—and count the hastens. 

When the Moslem Is not hungry, he says: 'We one ionbidden to 
eat monkey.' 

When Ibnahim ts hungry, he eats a baboon! 

When hunger beats tie woman in the hanem. 

She will nun out into the street in daytime... 

One who is hungry does not cane ion. taboos. 

One who is hungry does not cane ion. death. 

One who is hungry will take out oi the sacniiice money. 

When death shuts the doon, hungen. will open it. 

’I have iilled my belly yesterday' does not concern hungen.. 

Thene is no god like one’s thnoat--we have to sacniiice daily 
to it.” 

[Higenian OnaJL Tnadition ] 

"Let us admit, bnothens and sistens, that we have not always 
lived in his name and in his wilt who said to us, ’Feed my 
sheep.’" 


THE ORGAN prelude "The HungAy Shall Eat" - J. S. Bach 

INTROIT 

Solo : No man is an island. No man stands alone.... 

Choir : I see the people gather 

I hear the music start 
The song that they are singing 
Is ringing in my heart. 

ALL : NO MAN IS AN ISLAND 

NO MAN STANDS ALONE 
EACH MAN'S JOY IS JOY TO ME 
EACH MAN'S GRIEF IS MY OWN 

WE NEED ONE ANOTHER 
SO I WILL DEFEND 
EACH MAN AS MY BROTHER 
EACH MAN AS MY FRIEND 

THE CALL TO WORSHIP (The People Seated) 

Liturgist : In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit we begin our worship; in that name we 
begin our lives; and in that name we confront the 
need of the world for food, for development, for 
total self-realization, yet ultimately for grace. 
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ALL: IN THE SPIRIT OF THE LOVING CHRIST WE 

DECLARE OURSELVES BELIEVERS IN THAT LOVE 
AND LIFT OUR VOICES IN SONGS OF PRAISE 

Hymn : "J&6U& Shall Reign" - NumbeA. 472 

Liturgist : We are continuously called to serve others in 
the name of the Christ. Sometimes the demands 
are great and we would retreat from the call, 
and we ask "Who is our neighbor?" 

Reader : Luke 10:29-32 (Revised Standard Version) 

Reader : Hunger 

Reader: I Was Hungry - R 0 At AmOJiltum/ LUS 

Liturgist : Then the King will say to those at his right hand, 

ALL: COME, 0 BLESSED OF MY FATHER, INHERIT THE KINGDOM 

PREPARED FOR YOU FROM THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE WORLD; 

FOR I WAS HUNGRY AND YOU GAVE ME FOOD, 

I WAS THIRSTY AND YOU GAVE ME DRINK, 

I WAS A STRANGER AND YOU WELCOMED ME, 

I WAS NAKED AND YOU CLOTHED ME, 

I WAS SICK AND YOU VISITED ME, 

I WAS IN PRISON AND YOU CAME TO ME. 

Matthew 25:31-40 (Revised Standard Version) 

"Rzac-h Out and Touch" - Chcutlu F. mourn 

Reach out and touch a soul that is hungry; 

Reach out and touch a spirit in despair; 

Reach out and touch a life torn and dirty, 

A man who is lonely...If you care! 

Reach out and touch that neighbor who hates you; 

Reach out and touch that stranger who meets you; 

Reach out and touch the brother who needs you; 

Reach out and let the smile of God touch through you. 

ALL: Reach out and touch a friend who is weary; 

Verse 2 Reach out and touch a seeker unaware; 

Reach out and touch, though touching means losing 
A part of your own self...If you dare! 

Reach out and give your love to the loveless; 

Reach out and make a home for the homeless; 

Reach out and shed God's light in the darkness; 

Reach out and let the smile of God touch through you. 

Reader : Luke 10:33-37 (Revised Standard Version) 

THE AFFIRMATION OF OUR FAITH 

Liturgist : Let us stand and affirm our faith. 

ALL: I BELIEVE IN GOD THE CREATOR FROM WHOSE BOUNTY 

THE EARTH YIELDS ITS RICHES FOR EACH OF US. 


Reader : 

Hymn : 

Choir : 
Verse 1 
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ALL: I BELIEVE IN THE CHRIST WHOSE EXAMPLE PROVIDES THE MODEL 

FOR MY RELATIONSHIP WITH THOSE WHO COME WITHIN MY 
SPHERE OF LOVE. 

I BELIEVE THAT IN BECOMING SENSITIVE TO THE NEEDS OF 
OTHERS AND IN FULFILLING THOSE NEEDS I DECLARE MY 
LOVE OF CHRIST. 

I BELIEVE IN THE EVER PRESENT STRENGTH AVAILABLE TO 
ME THROUGH THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE THE SOURCE OF STRENGTH AVAILABLE TO ME 
FROM EACH OF YOU WHO WORSHIP WITH ME AND DAILY 
SUPPORT ME IN MY STRUGGLES AND JOYS. 

IN THE NAME OF GOD THE CREATOR, JESUS THE CHRIST AND 
THE HOLY SPIRIT, I SING PRAISES. 

THE DOXOLOGY 
****** 

SHARING OF OUR CONCERNS AND CELEBRATIONS 
******************** 

THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM (11:00) 

************ 

THE RECEPTION OF NEW MEMBERS (11:00) 

************** 

THE GREETING OF EACH OTHER AND THE REGISTRATION OF OUR PRESENCE 

Please enteh. youh name on the Gh.ee.yi Registration fiohm located, 
at the center aisle and pass it along {oh. others. Thank you! 

LOVING THE WIDER WORLD OF HUMAN NEED THROUGH OUR TITHES AND OFFERINGS 

THE offertory 9:00 "Go Ve Into All The Wohld" - Butler 

Celebhatton Choih 

11:00 "Blessed Is The Man" - Marshall 

Chancel Choih. 

the message "Can We 8 fudge The Chasm?" - Rev. Lawrence A. Hinshaw 


the hymn of dedication "Be Thou My Vision" - Number 256 

Choir : Verses 1 and 2 

ALL: Verses 3 and 4 


THE BENEDICTION 

Choir: "Reach Out and Touch" - Chahles F. Bhown 

ALL : TO YOU, MY NEIGHBORS, I REACH OUT AND LET 

THE SMILE OF GOD TOUCH THROUGH ME. AMEN. 


THE ORGAN POSTLUDE "Jesas, My Lohd" 


- Khehbiel 
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READINGS FOR SUNDAY, JANUARY 23, 1977 

#1 LUKE 10:29-32 

BUT HE, DESIRING TO JUSTIFY HIMSELF, SAID TO JESUS, "AND WHO IS MY 
NEIGHBOR?" JESUS REPLIED, "A MAN WAS GOING DOWN FROM JERUSALEM TO 
JERICHO, AND HE FELL AMONG ROBBERS, WHO STRIPPED HIM AND BEAT HIM, 
AND DEPARTED, LEAVING HIM HALF-DEAD. NOW BY CHANCE A PRIEST WAS 
GOING DOWN THAT ROAD; AND WHEN HE SAW HIM HE PASSED BY ON THE OTHER 
SIDE. SO LIKEWISE A LEVITE, WHEN HE CAME TO THE PLACE AND SAW HIM, 
PASSED BY ON THE OTHER SIDE. 

#2 HUNGER 

I WAS HUNGRY AND YOU FORMED A HUMANITIES CLUB AND DISCUSSED MY 
HUNGER. THANK YOU. 

I WAS IMPRISONED AND YOU CREPT OFF QUIETLY TO YOUR CHAPEL IN THE 
CELLAR AND PRAYED FOR MY RELEASE. 

I WAS NAKED AND IN YOUR MIND YOU DEBATED THE MORALITY OF MY APPEAR¬ 
ANCE. 

I WAS SICK AND YOU KNELT AND THANKED GOD FOR YOUR HEALTH. 

I WAS HOMELESS AND YOU PREACHED TO ME OF THE SPIRITUAL SHELTER OF 
THE LOVE OF GOD. 

I WAS LONELY AND YOU LEFT ME ALONE TO PRAY FOR ME. 

YOU SEEM SO HOLY; SO CLOSE TO GOD; BUT I'M STILL VERY HUNGRY, AND 
LONELY, AND COLD. 

#3 I WAS HUNGRY 

I WAS HUNGRY AND YOU BLAMED IT ON THE COMMUNISTS. 

I WAS HUNGRY AND YOU CIRCLED THE MOON. 

I WAS HUNGRY AND YOU TOLD ME TO WAIT. 

I WAS HUNGRY AND YOU SAID, "WE DON'T HELP THOSE OVER 35." 

I WAS HUNGRY AND YOU SAID "GOD HELPS THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES." 

I WAS HUNGRY AND YOU SET UP A COMMISSION. 

I WAS HUNGRY AND YOU SAID, "SO WERE MY ANCESTORS." 

I WAS HUNGRY AND YOU TOLD ME I SHOULDN'T BE. 

(continued) 
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I WAS HUNGRY AND YOU HAD NAPALM BILLS TO PAY. 

I WAS HUNGRY AND YOU SAID, "THE POOR ARE ALWAYS WITH US." 

#4 MATTHEW 25;31-40 

WHEN THE SON OF MAN COMES IN HIS GLORY, AND ALL THE ANGELS WITH HIM, 
THEN HE WILL SIT ON HIS GLORIOUS THRONE. BEFORE HIM WILL BE GATHERED 
ALL THE NATIONS, AND HE WILL SEPARATE THEM ONE FROM ANOTHER AS A 
SHEPHERD SEPARATES THE SHEEP FROM THE GOATS, AND HE WILL PLACE THE 
SHEEP AT HIS RIGHT HAND, BUT THE GOATS AT THE LEFT. THEN THE KING 
WILL SAY TO THOSE AT HIS RIGHT HAND, 'COME, 0 BLESSED OF MY FATHER, 
INHERIT THE KINGDOM PREPARED FOR YOU FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE WORLD; 
FOR I WAS HUNGRY AND YOU GAVE ME FOOD, I WAS THIRSTY AND YOU GAVE ME 
DRINK, I WAS A STRANGER AND YOU WELCOMED ME, I WAS NAKED AND YOU 
CLOTHED ME, I WAS SICK AND YOU VISITED ME, I WAS IN PRISON AND YOU 
CAME TO ME.' THEN THE RIGHTEOUS WILL ANSWER HIM, 'LORD, WHEN DID WE 
SEE THEE HUNGRY AND FEED THEE, OR THIRSTY AND GIVE THEE DRINK? AND 
WHEN DID WE SEE THEE A STRANGER AND WELCOME THEE, OR NAKED AND CLOTHE 
THEE? AND WHEN DID WE SEE THEE SICK OR IN PRISON AND VISIT THEE?' 

AND THE KING WILL ANSWER THEM, 'TRULY, I SAY TO YOU, AS YOU DID IT 
TO ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE MY BRETHREN, YOU DID IT TO ME.' 

#5 LUKE 10;33-37 

BUT A SAMARITAN, AS HE JOURNEYED, CAME TO WHERE HE WAS; AND WHEN HE 
SAW HIM, HE HAD COMPASSION, AND WENT TO HIM AND BOUND UP HIS WOUNDS, 
POURING ON OIL AND WINE; THEN HE SET HIM ON HIS OWN BEAST AND BROUGHT 
HIM TO AN INN, AND TOOK CARE OF HIM. AND THE NEXT DAY HE TOOK OUT 
TWO DENARII AND GAVE THEM TO THE INNKEEPER, SAYING, 'TAKE CARE OF HIM; 
AND WHATEVER MORE YOU SPEND, I WILL REPAY YOU WHEN I COME BACK.' 

WHICH OF THESE THREE, DO YOU THINK, PROVED NEIGHBOR TO THE MAN WHO 
FELL AMONG THE ROBBERS?" HE SAID, "THE ONE WHO SHOWED MERCY ON HIM." 
AND JESUS SAID TO HIM, "GO AND DO LIKEWISE." 
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REPORT OF PAYMENTS AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1975 



APPORT. 

PAID 


FOR YEAR 

TO DATE 

APPORTIONED ITEMS: 

MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 

9,239 

9,239 

ADMINISTRATION 

3,193 

3,193 

WORLD SERVICE & CONFERENCE BENEVOLENCE 

11,790 

11,790 

MINISTERIAL EDUCATION FUND 

1,832 

1,847 

BLACK COLLEGE FUND 

1,014 

1,014 

TOTAL APPORTIONED ITEMS 

27,068 

27,083 

OTHER MISSION GIVING 

CHILI, Ed & Kay Bowers 

210 


BRAZIL STUDY TEAM 

400 


TUCSON FOOD BANK 

5,516 


CUMBERLAND APPALACHIA MISSION 

895 


UMCOR 

1,329 


TUCSON METROPOLITAN MINISTRIES 

1,308 


HUMAN RELATIONS DAY 

139 


WORLD COMMUNION 

389 


OPEN INN FOR RUNAWAYS 

200 


TUCSON ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 

200 


CAMPUS CHRISTIAN CENTER 

6,932 


LA ESCUELITA 

175 


MISCELLANEOUS 

900 

$18,593 


GRAND TOTAL 

$45,676 
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REPORT OF PAYMENTS AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1976 



APPORT. 

PAID 


FOR YEAR 

TO DATE 

APPORTIONED ITEMS: 

MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 

8,095 

8,095 

ADMINISTRATION 

2,980 

2,980 

WORLD SERVICE & CONFERENCE BENEVOLENCE 

9,864 

9,864 

MINISTERIAL EDUCATION 

1,508 

1,508 

BLACK COLLEGE FUND 

834 

834 

TOTAL APPORTIONED ITEMS 

23,281 

23,281 

OTHER MISSION GIVING 

TUCSON FOOD BANK 

4,201 


CHILI, Ed & Kay Bowers 

1,532 


MEXICO, Terry & Muriel Hendersen 

527 


WORLD ADVANCE SPECIAL 

2,421 


SECOND MILE SPECIAL 

120 


UMCOR 

2,726 


SPECIAL DAYS 

849 


TUCSON METROPOLITAN MINISTRY 

1,608 


TUCSON ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 

100 


LA ESCUELITA 

285 


FREE CLINIC OF TUCSON 

375 


MISCELLANEOUS 

225 


E. A. T. 

50 

$15,019 



GRAND TOTAL $38,300 
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REPORT OF PAYMENTS AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1977 



APPORT. 

PAID 


FOR YEAR 

TO DATE 

APPORTIONED ITEMS: 

MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 

8,709 

8,709 

ADMINISTRATION 

3,272 

3,272 

WORLD SERVICE & CONFERENCE BENEVOLENCE 

11,997 

11,997 

MINISTERIAL EDUCATION 

2,039 

2,039 

BLACK COLLEGE FUND 

871 

871 

MISSIONAL PRIORITIES 

599 

606 

MASS COMMUNICATIONS FUND 

87 

87 

AN CONFERENCE SPECIAL APPORTIONMENT 

2,284 

2,284 

TOTAL APPORTIONED ITEMS 

29,858 

29,865 

OTHER MISSION GIVING 

GENERAL CHURCH ADVANCE 

508 


UMCOR 

2,454 


SECOND MILE SPECIAL 

300 


SPECIAL DAYS 

800 


TUCSON FOOD BANK 

4,010 


CARIBBEAN STUDY TOUR 

574 


LA ESCUELITA 

175 


TUCSON ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 

200 


TUCSON METROPOLITAN MINISTRY 

1,775 


PACIFIC HOMES 

9,153 


CHILI, Ed & Kay Bowers 

100 

$20,049 


GRAND TOTAL 

$49,914 
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Appendix J 

WORLD HUNGER: A ONE YEAR MODEL HUNGER PROGRAM 

Lawrence A. Hinshaw 

Written as a guide for First United Methodist Church of Tucson. 

HOW TO BEGIN 

Begin with a small group of interested persons and including 
your church leaders, if possible. Meet to discuss the needs of the 
hungry in the world for food and justice. The film strip series "A 
World Hungry" produced by the Franciscan Communications Center pro¬ 
vides a series of four filmstrips and cassettes best used on four 
successive occasions. Make careful use of resource persons and pro¬ 
vide a basic text for study by the group. 

Develop a theological rationale for your concerns. Write it 
down and assign it to someone for perfecting for a subsequent meeting. 
Research your known resources: persons who have expertise in hunger 
related concerns, books in the library relating to hunger, films, etc. 
Check your bookstores for additional books. 

Create a hunger task force from the nucleus of persons who 
have studied, prepared and become committed to hunger/justice. The 
task force should ask for time to share with the Council On Ministries, 
and for the Council On Ministries to take certain actions endorsing the 
work of the task force and assigning it the responsibility for initial 
sensitizing of the congregation. Each of the work areas in the Council 
On Ministries should be asked to consider how it might be related to 
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this concern. The theological rationale developed earlier should be 
discussed and, if possible, adopted by the Council On Ministries. 
SPREADING THE WORD 

Utilize already scheduled gatherings. Each group will have a 
weekly or monthly meeting. Each age level should be approached (and 
each group). Ask for a specific time to share an item of urgent im- - 
portance. Report the preliminary conclusions of the task force and 
the empowering decisions of the Council On Ministries. Ask for the 
prayers and support of individual members and invite interested persons 
to join in further study and action. 

Consult with the leadership of each group and organization in 
the local church. Tell them about the general conference action setting 
hunger as one of the priority concerns for this quadrennium. Offer to 
assist in providing resources and programming to assist that group/ 
organization in lifting up this priority. Inquire when in the year's 
schedule it is planned that the priority be implemented by that group/ 
organization. Keep a careful record of plans and share creative ideas 
among the groups. 

Be certain that you have included your minister from the very 
beginning. This is crucial. His consciousness needs to be raised and 
his help is very much needed. And his blocking power is evident if he 
does not understand or support what is being done. Most ministers will 
want to be included from the beginning and will be very interested in 
and committed to what you are doing. 

Ask what assistance the task force can be to the minister in 
addressing this important matter. Any worship materials gathered or 
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illustrative or other materials might be shared. Suggest that books being 
purchased for the local church resource center might be helpful to him as 
he plans his preaching. Invite his suggestions on additional books and 
materials to be added. 

Work with your minister to see that some creative and powerful 
worship experiences are offered to dramatize how we may, as Christians, 
care about this hungry world. Enlist the aid of creative persons in your 
church in the preparation of further interpretive resources. Each group 
in your congregation might want to use the excellent series of film 
strips "A World Hungry." 

Make sure this priority concern gets priority in the planning 
process of each group/committee throughout the year. Through articles 
in your church newsletter note the development of this concern up to and 
through the Bishop's call to peace and self-development. 

Check with your council of churches and district and conference 
contact persons on hunger. Try to move cooperatively in what you are 
doing and take advantage of the insights and resources others are gather¬ 
ing. Cooperative action programs combine the strength of many. 

This bicentennial year is a good time to stress how we have moved 
from independence to a growing awareness of our interdependence. Bishop 
James Armstrong has written a "Declaration of Interdependence" in his 
volume The Nation Yet To Be . That bicentennial study can be an excellent 
springboard into further action on hunger/justice. 

Your church might want to have a bicentennial study tour of our 
nation with focal points in Washington and New York. Use the offices of 
our "United Methodist Seminars On National and International Affairs," 
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777 United Nations Plaza, New York, New York, 10017, (212)682-3633, 
to assist you in programming and resource persons. The focal point 
might be the critical issues facing our nation in the beginning of the 
third century. Provide extensive pre-tour briefing. Two churches pro¬ 
viding such study tours recently are First United Methodist Church of 
Tucson and First United Methodist of Northridge. You may receive ideas 
from them. 

Invite interested persons to explore life style change being 
required by' ecological and humanitarian considerations. Discuss how 
Christians can address this joyously and intentionally. You may find 
the use of covenant groups for study, support, and mutual accountability 
helpful. 

Your congregation may want to send one of your students on a 
third world study tour sponsored by the church. This will help gather 
insight and sensitize your congregation. 

You may have persons in international travel as tourists or on 
business this year. Assist them in discovering places and persons they 
want to visit and provide them with questions they may want to ask. 
Part icularly if they are traveling in third world, contacts may be im¬ 
portant to them. You may want to invest financially in this part of 
their trip and ask them to provide a report to the congregation upon 
their return. 

Most communities are responding to local hunger on a partial 
and fragmented basis with unsatisfying results. With the help of other 
churches, urban missioners, and your council of churches you may be 
able to create a city food bank staffed, funded, and stocked coopera— 
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tively. Suggestions for procedures may be obtained through Roland 
Brammeier, 915 E. Fourth, Tucson, Arizona, 85719. 

A city forum of community leaders is useful in consciousness 
raising. Draw upon recognized leaders in populations issues, energy 
resources, ecology, agriculture, economics, and the war system. Share 
programs underway throughout the community. 

An essay contest might be sponsored by the church of local 
service clubs on world hunger and responsible life style. Often de¬ 
bating teams from your local college or university can be enlisted to 
place this issue before the public and you can assist in brokering them 
to groups needing programs. 

Find and explore ways to dramatize the crisis of hunger, fasting 
and prayer, sacrificial and proportional meals have been used effectively. 
The church's liturgical and special day calendar provides many opportuni¬ 
ties to lift up hunger as a priority. 

POSSIBILITIES IN THE LOCAL CHURCH CALENDAR 

EPIPHANY . This can be a great celebration of gift giving. Your 
church's pledges for the new year can be consecrated and in particular 
your greatly increased giving for the missional priority can be celebrated. 

WEEK OF PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY . This is a good occasion for 
further discussion of the theme of the world council of churches in 
Nairobi: "Jesus Christ Frees and Unites." Have an ecumenical program 
on freedom from hunger and being united in Christ for responsible living 
to the future. 

HUMAN RELATIONS DAY . In an interracial setting and with help 
from your Commission On Religion and Race, explore racism as one of the 
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root causes of human exploitation and, therefore, of unequal distribution 
of wealth and power. The juxtaposition of Lincoln's birthday allows for 
a bicentennial look at the heritage of slavery and exploration of what 
true Christian emancipation requires of us all. This can be linked with 
brotherhood week and a study of the third world's demand for a new 
economic order. 

LENT . As a time of penitence and self-denial, this season should 
be one of fasting one day a week with funds going to the fight for hunger. 
Provide your congregation with a small hunger bank to place the funds 
saved. Make use of Lent for study in small groups meeting at convenient 
times; perhaps three sessions of the same class material for different 
groups each week. A good small volume for study is Christian Responsi¬ 
bility in A Hungry World by Freudenberger and Minus. Also make use of 
film strips "A World Hungry." They are excellent. 

ONE GREAT HOUR OF SHARING . Through careful preparation and 
invitation and a specially prepared order of service and sermon, receive 
a great offering for this work of relief of human suffering and hunger. 

EASTER . Prepare a service of resurrection hope for a world 
entombed by its fears. 

PENTECOST . A service dramatizing the holy spirit empowering 
the church to be in mission. The holy spirit is empowering the church 
today to be in mission for hunger/justice. 

STUDENT DAY . Invite students to share concerns for God's world 
and encourage the church to be in mission. 

KINGDOMTIDE . This is a good time to explore the kingdom of God 
and the requirements for human justice. 
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WORLD WIDE COMMUNION . Bread broken and shared. Make use of stu¬ 
dents from countries around the world. Speak of the world broken by un¬ 
shared bread. 

THANKSGIVING . Instead of an orgy of gluttony, have a symbolic 
feast of gratitude and sharing. 

ADVENT . This is a time for special gifts. Invite and suggest 
alternative Christmas gifts from crop for church world service. Make 
use of the "alternatives" catalogue. Let your special offerings go for 
world service through the missional priority. 

PLANNING PROCESS 

All local churches follow some planning process although it is 
not usually well defined or widely known. Increasingly, churches are 
adopting a more formal process known as management by objectives. In 
this method, goals and action strategies are clearly defined at the 
beginning of a year and at the end of the year the church and its leader¬ 
ship are held accountable to the goals. Churches need to clarify what 
it is they wish to accomplish and set out some method to see that it is 
done. These goals are appropriate to those churches concerned with 
hunger/justice: 

1. GOAL: No family goes hungry in our community this year. 

ACTION STRATEGY: To establish with the help of other churches, a 
city-wide food bank to coordinate efforts and provide food 
for hungry persons. 

2. GOAL: Sensitize every member of our church to the needs of a hungry 

world. 

ACTION STRATEGY: Through our newsletter, worship services, groups 
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3. GOAL: 
ACTION 


4. GOAL: 
ACTION 

5. GOAL: 
ACTION 


6. GOAL: 
ACTION 

7. GOAL: 

ACTION 


and committees, tell the story of world hunger so that it is 
clearly understood and our people motivated to respond. 
Dramatically increase our giving to the hungry of the world. 
STRATEGY: Double our fair share asking for the special 
hunger apportionment and put the percentage advance special 
asking in our church budget. Direct Christmas benevolence 
offering to world hunger. 

Study and impact legislation affecting world hunger. 

STRATEGY: Have sub-committee of our Church and Society 
Committee research legislation and keep congregation inviting 
letters and visits to congressional delegation when advisable. 
Encourage responsible life style change. 

STRATEGY: Create four Christian life style covenant groups 
to meet weekly for eight weeks between September and November 
of 1976 to support, witness to, and study responsible changes 
in Christian life style in the light of the hunger crisis. 

To develop a hunger resource center in our church. 

STRATEGY: Enlist persons in our congregation to establish 
a center for books, articles, films, tapes, bibliographies, 
and worship materials related to our concern about hunger. 

To enlist five members of our congregation who will give one 
month or more in direct action hunger ministries this year. 
STRATEGY: To invite, challenge and recruit members, corpor¬ 
ately and individually, to make this commitment of service. 
This responsibility to be assigned to the Discipleship 
Committee. 
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8. GOAL: 


ACTION 


9. GOAL: 


ACTION 


To sponsor a university/church/community forum on the theme 
of world hunger. 

STRATEGY: Our Global Ministries Committee will invite uni¬ 
versity and community leaders to co-sponsor this forum with 
the suggested speaker Erik Eckholm who comes from our church. 
November 7 is suggested as the date. 

To implement the church's priority on hunger as set by the 
General Conference at Portland. 

STRATEGY: To assign to our Council On Ministries the overall 
responsibility for seeing that every part of our church 
address this crucial task and that proper resources are 
provided. 
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SUGGESTED LOCAL CHURCH RESOURCES 


Alves, Rubem. A Theology of Human Hope . St. Meimrod, IN: Abbey Press, 
1972. 

Armstrong, James. The Nation Yet To Be . New York: Friendship Press, 

1975. 

Benson, Robert. Counterbudget . New York: Praeger, 1971. 

Bickel, Lennard. Facing Starvation . New York: Reader's Digest Press, 
1974. 

Brown, Lester. By Bread Alone . New York: Praeger, 1974. 

Brown, Lester and Gail Finsterbusch. Man and His Environment . New York: 
Harper & Row, 1972. 

Brown, Lester. Seeds of Change . New York: Praeger, 1970. 

Cobb, John B. Jr. Is It Too Late? Beverly Hills, CA; Bruce, 1972. 

Eckholm, Erik P. Losing Ground . New York: Norton, 1976. 

Ehrlich, Paul R. The End of Affluence . New York: Ballantine, 1974. 

Fadiman, Clifton and Jean White. Ecocide . New York: Interbook, 1971. 

Freudenberger, C. Dean and Paul M. Minus. Christian Responsibility In 
A Hungry World . Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1976. 

Gutierrez, Gustavo. A Theology of Liberation . Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 

1972. 

Heilbroner, Robert L. The Human Prospect . New York: Norton, 1974. 

Johnson, Warren A. and John Hardesty. Economic Growth Vs. The Environment . 
Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 1971. 

Lappe, Frances Moore. Diet For A Small Planet . New York: Ballentine, 
1974. 

Mesarovic, Mihajlo and Edward Postel. Mankind At The Turning Point . 

New York: Reader's Digest Press, 1974. 

Miguez Bonino, Jose. Doing Theology In A Revolutional Situation . 
Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975. 

Mooneyham, W. Stanley. What Do You Say To A Hungry World? Waco, TX: 

Word, Inc., 1975. 
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Myrdal, Gunnar. The Challenge of World Poverty . New York: Vintage, 
1970. 

Schumacher, E. F. Small Is Beautiful . New York: Harper & Row, 1973. 

Simon, Paul and Arthur. The Politics of World Hunger . New York: 
Harper's Magazine Press, 1973. 

Ward, Barbara and Rene Dubos. Only One Earth . New York: Norton, 1972. 
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Appendix K 

LIFE/STYLE COVENANT GROUPS 

EXAMPLE - FAST GROUP (This particular example has the advantage of 

a Christian precedent.) 

WHY FAST — Personal Growth : A normal, healthy adult is usually in 
better shape if he/she fasts regularly. The minor pain 
of a little hunger is very helpful to the understanding 
of the irritability of undernourished people and tends to 
make us more thankful for the blessings we have. 

Spiritual Growth : It is sometimes quite difficult to get 
in touch with what is really basically important in our 
lives when our stomachs are full. 

Social Growth : One day of fasting per week will save most 
of us more than a dollar. The dollar can be given to UMCOR 
or various local causes to fight hunger. Ten people fasting 
once per week can give $500 per year this way. 

FLEXIBILITY IS IMPORTANT 

Some people can fast once per week; others once a month. 
Schedule it so that when one person is fasting, at least one 
other person is fasting at the same time. For those who 
find it hard to fast for one whole day (nothing but water 
from sunset to sunset), missing one meal a week or one a 
day is O.K. also. 

OTHER IDEAS FOR COVENANT GROUPS 

Fasting is not the only thing. Some other ideas are listed. 
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1) Save money on groceries (covenant not to spend more than a certain 
amount per week). Meatless dishes one day a week; welfare budget- 
16C/meal/person-one day a week; community buying. 

2) Walk or bike or carpool to work once a week (save energy and keep 
in shape at the same time). 

3) Gardening groups. 

4) Just plain physical exercise or yoga. 

5) Bible study or other study groups. 

6) Prayer groups. 

7) Live without air conditioning/heating one or two days per week. 

8) Any other idea that seems reasonable. 

9) Exploratory lifestyles in cause of hunger. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 

One difference between a study group and a covenant group is that 
a covenant group has a definite goal. For example/ if the covenant group 
involves Bible study, the goal may be to write up a program of instruction 
on some aspect of the Bible for a 6th Grade Sunday School class/ or for 
blind or retarded people. 

Emphasize at least two (but not necessarily all three) growth 
areas (spiritual/ personal and social). When picking some specific 
action to make a covenant about, find something that you have time to 
reflect on while you're doing it. 

Meet regularly to share experiences and provide mutual support. 
Usually, any covenant that is worthwhile making is not easy keeping. 

Try to set aside some definite, tangible goal. For example, in 
the fast group, raise money to combat world hunger; in a prayer group, 
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pray for a specific person with a specific need, etc. 

There is no prescribed time limit on a covenant group. Some may 
last two weeks; others may go on indefinitely. 

People should feel free to join and leave covenant groups as they 
wish; for any reason they wish. 

While a single thing should unite the covenant group, each indi¬ 
vidual should feel comfortable having other things going too. 

There is no rule that says a leader or chairperson has to exist 
in a covenant group; although resource people are sometimes helpful. 

COVENANT GROUPS 

WHO: Wherever two or more are gathered together in Jesus' name for the 

purpose of making a covenant. 

WHAT: To form a covenant to keep a commitment made toward personal- 

spiritual- social growth. 

WHY: Spiritual, personal and social growth are inter-related in many 

ways. A covenant group gives people a chance to grow in an 
integrated fashion in a supportive atmosphere (as well as to get 
to know each other better). 

WHEN: The group should meet no oftener than weekly, but at least monthly 

to share growth experiences and provide mutual support. 

WHERE: Church if available and convenient. If group is small enough, it 
is probably better to meet at individual homes on a rotation basis. 
HOW: Make an announcement in church that all persons interested in 

making a particular covenant can sign up with you; find a conven¬ 
ient meeting place/time; and go. 
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EXAMPLE BELOW 


WORLD HUNGER AND CHRISTIAN LIFE-STYLE 
COVENANT GROUPS 

THE NEED : Those of us who have wanted to live in an affluent world 
have been shocked by the realization that we live in a 
time of scarcity in which two-thirds of humankind is 
hungry, many desperately so. All of us are involved and 
want to respond appropriately. Here are some ways: 

IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO BELONG TO A COVENANT GROUP, CHECK YOUR INTEREST 
BELOW: 


1. _ A group that will fast one meal a week or month and give 

the income saved to feed hungry people. 

2. _ A group that will work on food and other consumption 

patterns and donate saved moneys to hunger causes. 

3. _ A group that will work on energy conservation and 

give moneys saved to hunger causes. 

4. _ A hunger life-style covenant group which will include: 

A) Study of causes and cure of world hunger, B) Biblical 
and theological reflection, C) Prayer, and D) Consider 
adopting life-style changes more in keeping with an age 
of scarcity. 

5. _ A group centered around some interest to life-style change 

in the cause of hunger not listed above. 

Your interest ____ 

DATES FOR GROUP FOUR ARE: October 14, 21, 28 and November 1. 

GROUPS 1, 2, 3 and 5 will establish the parameters of their Covenants 
at their first meeting. 

REGISTER ME FOR A COVENANT GROUP 

MY NAME _ DATE_ 

ADDRESS _ 

CHECK GROUP 


1. Fasting 

2. Consumption patterns 

3. Energy Conservation 


4. Hunger covenant life-style 

5. Other. Your interest 
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Appendix L 

MOTION PICTURE BROCHURE 
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Appendix L consists of a folder 
which is bound in the libraiy copy 
of this project 
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Appendix M 

"TO REACH THE REACHABLE ME" 
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Appendix M consists of a folder 
which is bound in the library copy 
of this project 
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Appendix N 

"ADELANTE UNITED METHODIST" 
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Appendix 0 

SERMON/SERVICE - "THE FAITH OF AMERICAN WOMEN" 

Debbie Petersen 

April 4, 1976 

What is a woman? According to the American Heritage Dictionary 
of the English language, a woman is: an adult female human being, a 
maid-servant, a mistress or paramour, a wife. In light of this defini¬ 
tion then, when we consider the "faith of the American woman," we should 
recognise the amazing power and strength we are dealing with. In Robin 
Becker's poem, "The Landing," we meet Dorothy Bradford, the wife of the 
first governor of Massachusetts. Dorothy is a woman who has all of the 
qualities defined in the dictionary, and yet there is still more. She 
was a sensitive woman filled with frustration and pain at not knowing 
how to express her humanity. Her "way out" was not so much an escape 
it was an act of faith. She knew she had fulfilled her usefulness 
on earth, and she knew this because her humanity was being stifled. 
Listen then to the hurt of Dorothy Bradford. 

Dorothy Bradford waited for her husband. 

Twice he had waved goodbye; twice 
he had returned in the tiny shallop; 

He brought tales of adventure at sea, and 

once, someone else's 

harvest, several sacks of corn. 

Six weeks anchored at Provincetown. 

She stared at the coast and waited. 

Bands of men sailed off to beach on the bars. 

Each week brought them closer to Winter. 

Sealed into the sands of Provincetown's dunes 

was her complaint; that a small child was left behind. 

William had insisted. Too good to protest, too 
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Christian to argue she helped the other women with 
their children, while the smell of fish—dead, fresh, 
decaying—settled in her nostrils. 

They dug at the small mound, pushing 
the sand back, like dogs, 

to uncover a bone. Bowls, trays, beads, a knife, 
the parcels of the dead take into the ground, 
they drew and stuffed into satchels. 

They did not uncover 
the bones of a sea-fowl 

but the head and limbs of an Indian child 
wrapped in string and bracelets. 

Sometime during the third expedition 
Dorothy prayed and slipped into the water. 

When her husband, who would become 
the first governor, returned, 
the shipmate tried to explain it. 

It was an accident. They were so sorry. 

She slipped. No one knew. 

And no one knew. 


As time went on, women gained a stronger sense of their self- 
worth. Americans on the whole, were asserting themselves during the 18th 
Century. The unified spirit which pervaded every echelon of the colonies, 
pulled them through a revolution. The roles played by men and women dur¬ 
ing this conflict were diametrically opposed, but nonetheless equally 
important. Frustration was still a part of the American woman's makeup. 

But the war years strengthened every body and gave Abigail Adams 
a defiant courage to speak her mind. 

3/1/76 

"In the new code of laws which I suppose it will be necessary 
for you to make, I desire you would remember the ladies and be 
more generous to them than your ancestors. Do not put such 
unlimited power into the hands of husbands, remember all men 
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would be tyrants if they could. If particular care and 
attention is not paid to the ladies, we are determined 
to foment a rebellion, and will not hold ourselves bound 
by any laws in which we have no voice or representation. 

That your sex are naturally tyrannical is a truth so 
thoroughly established as to admit of no dispute, but 
such of you as wish to be happy, willingly give up the 
harsh title of master for the more tender and endearing 
one of friend. Why then, not put it out of the power 
of the vicious and the lawless to use us with cruelty 
and indignity. With impunity. Men of sense in all 
ages abhor those customs which treat us only as the 
vassals of your sex." 

Abigail Adams was truly an American spokeswoman. Her thoughts 
and feelings were echoed in the hearts of many other women of the new 
United States, but it wasn't until the mid-19th Century that women found 
the courage and means to express their feelings to all men and women—as 
a unified group. By 1848, in Seneca Fall, New York, a women's rights 
convention took place. The leaders of this conference, Lucretia Mott 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, found common ground first on their mutual 
abolitionist ideals. This is a telling fact as it shows an important 
element of the roots of the Women's Liberation Movement. These women 
were concerned primarily with the question of human dignity. Until 
after the Civil War, the women's movement was so closely connected with 
the abolitionists, it was difficult to discern who was in it for what. 
But by the national Women's Rights Convention in Cincinnati, Lucy Sotne, 
a formidable suffragette, firmed up the feminist view in a portion of 
the following speech which has been dubbed "Disappointment Is The Lot 
of Women." 

"The last speaker alluded to the movement as being that of 
a few disappointed women. From the first years to which 
my memory stretches, I have been a disappointed woman. 

When, with my brothers, I reached forth after the source 
of knowledge, I was reproved with 'It isn't fit for you; 
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it doesn't belong to women.' Then there was but one 
college in the world where women were admitted, and 
that was in Brazil. I would have found my way there, 
but by the time I was prepared to go, one was opened 
in the young state of Ohio, the first in the United 
States where women and Negroes could enjoy oppor¬ 
tunities with White men. I was disappointed when I 
came to seek a profession worthy an immortal being— 
every employment was closed to me except those of the 
teacher, the seamstress, and the housekeeper. In 
education, in marriage, in religion, in everything, 
disappointment is the lot of women. It shall be the 
business of my life to deepen this disappointment in 
every woman's heart until she bows to it no longer. 

I wish that women, instead of being walking showcases, 
instead of begging of their father and brothers the 
latest and gayest new bonnet, would ask of them their 
rights." 

The Woman's Movement was much like the changing tide of the 
ocean. It would roll backward and forward until the late 1960's. 
Eleanor Roosevelt wrote an essay called "Women Have Come A Long Way" 
in 1950, in which this great first lady looks back on the progress of 
women with an unique perspective. 

"A change came with World War I. For a large number of 
women who had to go to work when their husbands were in 
the service found they liked the new freedom and con¬ 
tinued in their jobs after the war was over. The per¬ 
centage of women working outside the home jumped upward. 

I had my first contact with the suffrage movement rather 
late and consider myself lucky to have heard Anna Howard 
Shaw speak, and to have known Carrie Chapman Catt before 
she was widely recognized as the great leader of women 
in the struggle for equal rights. Women have now become 
an integral part of nearly all the trade unions, and it 
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is interesting to note that some of the unions in the 
industries which employ largely women are as good as 
any there are. In family life too, the change has been 
great. 50 years ago, women had to resort to subtlety 
to exert influence. Now their influence is exerted 
openly and accepted by her husband and children. 50 
years ago no girls had an apartment of their own while 
they were single. 'Mrs. Grundy' frowned on that. Today 
no one questions the right of an adult woman to have her 
own home. In my lifetime, I have seen women accepted as 
doctors, surgeons, physicians, lawyers, architects, and 
even during the war as mechanics on the assembly line." 

Still, there was more to come in order for women to finally be¬ 
come free to be. Sister Alla Bezarth-Campbell is one of 11 Episcopalian 
women ordained in 1974 and whose ordination was ruled invalid by her 
church's Council of Bishops. She writes with anger over her treatment 
by saying: "When I was a child, I thought and spoke like a child, but 
now I am a woman." And when the male bishops say to me "The church 
isn't really for women priests," I have to respond "Who is the church? 
You, yourselves, taught me that I was the church, and now you say 
otherwise. Is it the male hierarchy who is the church? No, I am the 
church. You are the church. All of us together, sisters and brothers, 
we are the church. And many of us have been ready for a long time. 

Some of us have died being ready. Waiting. My sisters and I and many 
of our brothers will not die before we see the good news restored to 
God's people in our lifetime." In the image of God, humanity is 
created, male and female. All baptized in Christ, we are neither Jew 
nor Greek, slave nor free, male or female, but all are one. Sister 
Alla is also a poet who celebrates her life in God through the poem 
"Call." 

"There is a new sound of roaring voices in 
the deep and light shattered rushes in the 
heavens. The mountains are coming alive, 
the fire-kindled mountains moving again to 
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reshape the earth. It is we sleeping 
women waking up in a darkened world, 
cutting the chains from off our bodies 
with our teeth, stretching our lives 
over the slow earth seeing, moving, 
breathing in the vigor that commands 
us to make all things new. 

It has been said that while the women 
sleep the earth shall sleep. But 
listen! We are waking up and rising, 
and soon our sister will know her 
strength. The earth moving day is 
here. We women wake to move in fire. 
The earth shall be remade." 
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THE SUNDAY MORNING CELEBRATION 
Nine and Eleven O'clock 


April 4, 1976 


A TIME FOR PERSONAL PREPARATION 

"Who knows what women can be when they cute finally faee to 
become themselves? Who knows what women's intelligence 
will contasbute when it can be nouaished without denying 
love1 Who knows o& the possibilities o$ love when men and 
women shone not only children, home, and gaaden, not only 
the fulfillment oi theta biological noles, but the aespon- 
sibilitaes and passions ofi the woak that cneates the human 
iutuae and the lull human knowledge ofi who they aae? It 
has baAely begun, the seanch ofi women fion. themselves. But 
the time is at hand when the voices o{^ the feminine mystique 
can no longea daown out the innea voice that is dntving 
women on to become complete." 

- Betty Toledan 


the organ prelude 9:00 "Andante" 


11:00 "Chonale Pnelude on Winsoo" 

"Load Jesus, Thou hot Going Tooth" 


THE CALL TO WORSHIP (The People Seated) 


Liturgist : In the name of God the Creator, Son and 
Holy Spirit, let us enter into worship. 

ALL; LET US CELEBRATE OUR POTENTIAL TO BE WHOLE 

PERSONS FILLED WITH HOPE AND FAITH AND LOVE. 

Liturgist : Let us pray for liberation of the human 
spirit, yours and mine, in this hour. 


ALL: 


HELP US IN THIS HOUR, 0 GOD, TO MAKE AN 
HONEST OFFERING OF OUR STRUGGLE TO BE 
FREE AND WHOLE PERSONS. AMEN. 


- Handel 

- Cowell 
- Van Hulse 


THE HYMN of praise "F;tom All That Dwell Below The Skies" - HumbeA 14 

********* 


A TIME FOR CONFESSION AND UNLOADING (The People Seated) 

Liturgist : Sometimes we sing our adoration and praises 
as a cover to mask our guilt and shame. We 
forget that to exalt and adore God is to 
love and liberate his creation. 


Reader: "Ain't I A Woman" - Sojouoneo. Tauth 

ALL: GOD, WHY DO WE HAVE TO FACE THE PAIN OF 

THOSE WE DID NOT CAUSE TO SUFFER? IS 
IT TO REMIND US OF THOSE WHOSE PAIN IS 
OCCASIONED BY OUR PRIVILEGE TODAY? 
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Reader : "I Likz To Think o{ Howiizt Tubman" - "Mo Mone. Ma&kA" 

ALL : I BEGIN TO SEE MYSELF AND SOME OF WHAT I 

SEE I DO NOT LIKE. FORGIVE MY INSENSITIVITY 
TO OTHERS IN THEIR STRUGGLE TO BE WHOLE PERSONS. 

FORGIVE ME FOR ACCEPTING WAYS OF LIVING I SEE 
TO BE UNJUST. FORGIVE ME FOR THOSE TIMES WHEN 
I MAY HAVE DEMEANED OTHERS AND MYSELF—AND YOU. 

AMEN. 

THE WORDS OF GRACE AND HOPE 

Liturgist : Let us bear one another's burden and so fulfill 
the law of Christ. If anyone is overtaken in a 
fault, you are restored in the name of Christ. 

Reader : Galatians 3:28, 5:1, 5, 13-16, 22 (RSV) 

THE AFFIRMATION OF OUR FAITH 

WE ARE ONE IN THE SPIRIT; WE ARE ONE IN THE LORD. 

WE ARE ONE IN THE SPIRIT; WE ARE ONE IN THE LORD. 

AND WE PRAY THAT ALL UNITY MAY ONE DAY BE RESTORED. 

AND THEY'LL KNOW WE ARE CHRISTIANS BY OUR LOVE, 

BY OUR LOVE, 

YES, THEY'LL KNOW WE ARE CHRISTIANS BY OUR LOVE. 

I affirm my faith in my personhood as a 
creation of God who loves me. 

I believe that Jesus Christ has set me 
free to be a whole person. 

I want my church to be a place where all 
may be equally accepted and actively 
partners in a common ministry. 

I affirm my sisters who struggle for dignity 
and justice and long for the day when in 
Christ's name we shall be free. 

ALL SING : WE WILL WALK WITH EACH OTHER; WE WILL WALK HAND IN HAND. 

WE WILL WALK WITH EACH OTHER; WE WILL WALK HAND IN HAND. 

AND TOGETHER WE'LL SPREAD THE NEWS THAT GOD IS IN OUR 
LAND. 

AND THEY'LL KNOW WE ARE CHRISTIANS BY OUR LOVE, BY OUR 
LOVE, 

YES THEY'LL KNOW WE ARE CHRISTIANS BY OUR LOVE. 

Men : I affirm my faith that Christ has set me free. 

I join with my sisters in the struggle to 
achieve the promise of liberation. 

I want my life to be one that respects the 
dignity and worth of all. 


ALL SING: 


Women: 
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ALL SING : ALL PRAISE TO OUR GOD, FROM WHOM ALL THINGS COME; 

AND ALL PRAISE TO CHRIST JESUS, THE ONLY SON; 

AND ALL PRAISE TO THE SPIRIT, WHO MAKES US ONE. 

AND THEY'LL KNOW WE ARE CHRISTIANS BY OUR LOVE, 

BY OUR LOVE, 

YES, THEY'LL KNOW WE ARE CHRISTIANS BY OUR LOVE. 

ALL : WE AFFIRM OUR SOLIDARITY IN THE STRUGGLE FOR 

HUMAN DIGNITY AND WORTH. 

WE ACKNOWLEDGE THE STRENGTH WE DRAW FROM THE 
SAINTS, MEN AND WOMEN, WHOSE COURAGEOUS LIVES 
INSPIRE OUR OWN. 

WE BELIEVE IN GOD WHOSE LOVE AND MERCY EVER 
SUSTAINS AND EQUIPS US TO LIVE WITH COURAGE 
AND HOPE. 

WE BELIEVE THAT OUR LIVES ARE RENEWED 
AS WE GIVE THEM IN DIVINE WORSHIP AND 
AS WE SHARE THEM IN MINISTRY TOGETHER. 

AMEN. 

THE DOXOLOGY 
****** 

A TIME OF PRAYER AND INTERCESSION 
***************** 

THE PRAYER hymn "Dear Master, In Who&e U$e I See" - Number 254 

******** 

THE GREETING OF EACH OTHER AND THE REGISTRATION OF OUR PRESENCE 
************* 

LOVING THE WIDER WORLD OF HUMAN NEED THROUGH OUR GIVING 

offertory 9:00 "Put A Little. Love In You*, Heart" - Jackie DeSkannon 
Celebration Choir, Peggy Sean,, Directing 

11:00 "I See Hli Blood. Upon The Roae" - R oberton 

Chancel Choir, Carroll Rinehart, Directing 

the message "The Faith American Women" - Ms. Debbie Petersen 

- Rev. L. A. Hlnshaw 

the hymn of dedication "God oh Grace and God o& Glory" - Number 470 
Reader : "Who Knows What Women Can Be?" - Betty Frledan 

THE BENEDICTION 

the organ POSTLUDE 9:00 "Postlude" - Handel 

11:00 "Here Yet Awhile" - Bach 
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